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READERS WRITE 








Pearl Buck and the Nobel Prize 
In your issue of Nov. 26, you state that 
Pearl Buck is the second woman to re- 
ceive the Nobel prize for literature. If 
my memory does not serve me badly, she 
is the third, this distinction having previ- 
ously been conferred upon Swedish Selma 
Lagerlof as well as upon Sigrid Undset. 
A. H. Nohlgren 
Salem, Ore. gO 
...I1 am surprised that the usually so 
well-informed PATHFINDER made such 
a misstatement. Dr. Selma Lagerlof of 
Sweden received the Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature in 1909 (Story of Gosta Berling). 
Sigrid Undset received that Prize in 1928, 
nineteen years later. So Mrs. Buck will 
be the THIRD woman to win said award. 
Oscar G. Swanson 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


OE oUt ee DER w 
Pearl Buck is t the” fourth woman 
prize for literature. Her 


Tage lof of Sweden, 1909; Signora G: Deledda of 
“ 1926; Mrs. Sigrid Undset of Norway, 1928.—Ed.]} 


The Tafts: William H., Robert A. 

In the first paragraph of your “Present- 
ing” on Robert A. Taft (PATHFINDER, 
Noy. 26), you seem to have made one 
error. It may be that “as long as anyone 
in Cincinnati can remember, the Tafts 
have been Episcopalians and Republi- 
cans...” This may be true of most of the 
Tafts; and the present Senator Robert A. 
may be an Episcopalian. But President 
William Howard Taft, if you recall, en- 
countered serious opposition, and in many 
states lost many votes, because he was a 
Unitarian. . .. His funeral was held from 
the Unitarian Church in Washington ... 

(Rev.) George Lawrence Parker 
Unitarian Parsonage, 
Keene, N. H. 


[While he was President, William Howard Taft fre- 
sony attended St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
tn posite the White House and sat in the 
traditional Presidential pew, number 54. Mrs. Taft 
still uses the pew. Taft was, however, a Unitarian. 
Robert T Taft isa an Bpiscopalian. —Ed.] 


But to keep the record 
to win the 


. . While my acquaintance with Mr. 
Taft is at most merely casual, I believe 
that you misrepresent him when you say 
that he is “a rather colorless personality 
with none of his father’s expansive friend- 
liness.” People who know Mr. Taft well 
say that precisely the opposite is true. 
Further you say that he was able to beat 
Senator Bulkley by 71,000. Unless I am 
mistaken, his margin of victory was near- 
er 167,000. 

Apart from the distinguished name he 
hears, Mr. Taft has merits of the highest 
type on his own account. To show the 
ealiber of man he is, I think I need call 
your attention only to one of his many 
achievements. As a student in the Har- 
vard Law School, he was president of the 
editorial board of the Harvard Law Re- 
view for the year 1912-13. This is a dis- 
tinction which does not come from an 
illustrious name or riches ... 

Thomas C. Lavery 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

... Taft had 169,661 more votes than 
Bulkley . 

Otto Dieckmann 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[PATHFINDER’s figure was taken from incomplete 
early returns.—Ed.] 


On Seeing Upside Down 
In réference to your article “Inversion- 
ist No. 2” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 12), I 


would like to differ with you on one 
point. You state that the lens of the eye 
turns images upside down and science 
does not understand how they are turned 
over again so that we see them upright. 
But science does know! There is no 
physiological structure which turns them 
right side up. We see them upside down 
but we interpret them right side up 
through conditioned perceiving. 

Let me quote from Vaughan’s General 
Psychology (P. 116): “When light rays 
are passed through a convex lens, the 
image is inverted. The image is upside 
down on the retina. Why do we not see 
the world upside down? ... Because we 
have never seen the world right side up 
and so we are not conscious that we see 
it upside down.” 

As convincing proof of this, I refer you 
to the experiment of Prof. George M. 
Stratton, psychologist at the University 
of California. He strapped a prismatic 
lens over one eye and taped the other 
eye shut. The lens reversed everything 
so that he saw all things upside down. 
After eight days, he took off the lens and 
found himself in the same predicament as 
the boy in your article. He saw every- 
thing upside down, and he could not write 
because his hand seemed to move back- 
wards. All this because his brain had 
been reconditioned to see thus, just as 
ours has been conditioned to see normal- 
ly . ..I do not think there is anything 
wrong with the child’s eyes: there is 
something wrong with the sight coordi- 
nation in his brain. 

Victor A. Cero 
San Francisco, Cal. 


(Mr. Cero’s statements about Vaughan and Stratton 
may be true, but they do not change the fact that 
science does not understand the mechanics whereby 
the brain turns inverted images right side up. As 
Vaughan says, the image on the retina is wu + down, 
deny that, in the mind’s eye, the 

image is right side up. If Prof 8 aon sould 


about the mechanics of sight traneusiaston from eye 
to brain.—Ed.] 


For Citizens of South St. Paul 

Re your editorial “Republican Choice” 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 10): Advise Stassen 
is Minnesota’s next governor, having de- 
feated Farmer Laborite Benson by almost 
300,000 votes. Stop. We, his fellow citi- 
zens of South St. Paul, resent his being 
elected by you as governor of Wisconsin, 
for we will be obliged to move dinner in 
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his honor December 15th to Madison. 


Lyle Regal 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
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Germany, Jews, “The Animal Kingdom” 

I wish heartily to endorse your editor; | 
“The Animal Kingdom” (PATHFINDE|:. 
Nov. 26). There is no question in 1) 
mind that the view of “the unholy three” 
(the outstanding Nazi leaders) represents 
the greatest living threat to the basic 
principles of humanity ... Now is th 
time for Americans to justify their prou: 
boast that they have spiritual ideals 
well as material ones. Let the mad-d.. 
policy of barbarous persecution be ¢.)- 
demned in the most effective way pv:s- 
sible—by severance of trade relations a): 
a boycott... 

Sewell Tren 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

..+ Man is an animal... This does | 
apply alone to Germany, but is true 
every nation ... Germany must be h: 
responsible for her action, but are 0! 
other nations somewhat responsible? 1 
hard and relentless terms given Germa 
at the close of ‘the war brought forth 4 
Hitler. Injustice and abuse bring out |! 
worst that is in man; it will do it ever 
time, Notwithstanding the fact that pres- 
ent conditions seem to be leading “back 
to the swamp,” the world is moving, in a 
zig-zag way, towards better conditions and 
a higher civilization. And in due tim 
what you call “the ageless, placeless” 
philosophy of Christ will win... 

M. H. Roger 
Jamestown, Ohio. 

I have just read your editorial “T! 
Animal Kingdom” and want to express 
to you my appreciation of its splendid 
content. It is now time that every fre: 
and intelligent person should stand up 
for the principles expressed therein . 

Grover L. Kric! 
Minden, Nev. 

My congratulations on your editorial 
No publication that I have read covered 
this frightful event so completely, and 
with such incontrovertible logic. I sha!! 
be more pleased than ever to have this 
splendid magazine on my table and to 
send it to friends by subscription. 

John F. Fleming 
Brookline, Mass. 

I object to our government’s “holier 
than thou” attitude in, regard to the Jew- 
ish question in Germany. Why not clean 
our own house first? We hold a monop- 
oly on lynchings, tarring and feathering. 
kidnappings; and we hold men in jail on 
perjured testimony (Tom Mooney fo: 
one). 

. Jacques Couvier 
San Francisco, Cal. 


. * . 


Congratulations on the fine editori:! 
which appears in the November 26th issu: 
of PATHFINDER. Reprints of this should 
be sent to every adult in the United 
States. Keep up the good work! 

A. R. Brooks 
Brooks Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PEN PROJECT— 


America, the WPA, and 20,000,000 Words 


e In uptown New Orleans there is a 
voodoo drugstore where the following 
articles may be purchased: Love Oil, 
295 cents; Get Away Powder, $1; Come 
to Me Powder, $1; Sacred Sand, all col- 
ors, $1; Dragon’s Blood, 50 cents; Mad 
Water, 50 cents; Goofer Dust (earth 
from a grave), 50 cents. 

e At Elizabeth, N. J., the Standard 
Oil Company keeps a herd of goats to 
crop its lawns because of the danger 

f sparks from mechanical lawn- 
mowers, 

e In New Orleans, in Metairie Cem- 
etery (where lies Jefferson Davis) is 
the now empty tomb of Madam Josie 
\rlington, a notorious brothel-keeper 

f pre-war days. On the tomb is a 
bronze maiden knocking vainly at a 
loor, “representative of the virgins 
vhom Josie never allowed in her 

use While she lived.” 

F SUCH random phenomena is 

America made up: of voodoo 
drugstores and corporation goats; of 
(i-men, borax ski slides, and nudist 
colonies; of strikes and swing music; 
of the five-cent hamburger; of River- 
point, R. L, where the Portuguese pop- 
ulation celebrates Labor Day with a 
Holy Ghost fiesta; and of Riviera, Fla., 
where avcolony of negroid Englishmen 
lives on sea food and weaves palmetto 
nats. 

For the past three years, about 5,000 
employees of the WPA Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project have been on a patient 
collective quest for the answer to a 
three-part question: where is Amer- 
ica, What is it, how did it happen? 
They have covered more than a mil- 
lion miles of American roads by foot 
or auto, checking not only on the con- 


ditions of the roads but on every pos- 
sible point of interest along the way. 
They have disturbed the deep dust of 
county courthouse storerooms, inter- 
viewed garrulous “oldest inhabitants,” 
jotted down millions of notes, assem- 
bled thousands of pounds of data. 

Chief result of their labor is a series 
of state, local, and interstate guide- 
books known as the American Guide 
Series. Without precedent as a gov- 
ernment-sponsored undertaking, the 
guides represent the biggest, fastest, 
most original research job in the his- 
tory of the world. They also mark 
an attempt to present American civil- 
ization with its first candid self-por- 
trait. 

MILESTONE: One artist can make 
a painting, 10 actors a play, 20 musi- 
cians an orchestra. <A _ guide-book, 
however, requires reporters to gather 
facts, writers to record them, editors 
to check on their accuracy and assem- 
ble them in a unified whole. Because 
research facilities first had to be or- 
ganized, the Writers’ Project was 
slower in getting started than the 
other Federal arts projects (music, 
painting, sculpture, the theater). 

Last week it had reached a point 
where its achievements could be ap- 
praised. It had 168 published books 
to its credit, 298 more in preparation, 
and was turyging out books at the rate 
of four or five a week. Its work of 
compiling guides to each state and ter- 
ritory was one-third complete. It had 
two best-sellers under its belt. And it 
was under fire by the Dies Committee 
for spreading what Committee Chair- 
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Federal Writers’ Project Photo 


As the Biggest Thing of Its Kind in World History, lt Requires Many Researchers 









Alsberg Is the Man Who Directs It 


man Dies called “pure Communistic 
propaganda.” 

Although book critics and writers 
have hailed the works of the Writers’ 
Project with almost unanimous praise, 
Dies is not the first politician to have 
attacked the Project. The Massachu- 
setts guide-book was denounced by 
Governor Hurley because it referred 
to the Sacco and Vanzetti case as “the 
classic example of the administering 
of justice to members of unpopular 
political minorities.” City council- 
men .have voiced annoyance over de- 
scriptions of their local slums. 

The Dies Committee, however, and 
the testimony before that committee 
last week and the week before (see 
page 6), brought national publicity to 
Federal writers. Up to now theirs 
has been the least written-about of 
WPA projects. 

Far from competing with private 
business—a charge sometimes leveled 
against the WPA—the Writers’ Project 
does its job with the ready coopera- 
tion of private publishers. The pub- 
lishers, by taking over the expense of 
printing the Project’s books, have 
cleared this particular WPA branch 
of the stock criticism of boondoggling. 
Reason for this publishing coopera- 
tion is that the Writers’ Project does 
a job which no private publisher is 
equipped to tackle, and for which 
there has long been a need. 

AMERICA UNCHARTED: Ameri- 
cans own more than 26,000,000 cars 
and have the best highways and rail- 
roads on earth. They think nothing 
of driving the equivalent of the length 
of an entire European country merely 
to go on a week-end hunting trip. They 
are the most travel-minded people in 
the world; but their travel is two per 
cent education and 98 per cent pure 
locomotion. Speeding through towns 
whose chain stores look as if they 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: “No Retreat” 


You have read that as a result of 
balloting last November, the liberal 
forces in the United States are on 
their way back to the cemetery—yet 
I ask you to remember that liberal 
forces in the United States have oftene 
been killed and buried, with the inev- 
itable result that in short order they 
have come to life again with more 
strength than they had before. 


With these words, Franklin Roose- 
velt gave notice last week that, in the 
face of the Republican upsurge last 
month, his policy was still one of “no 
retreat.” Addressing a throng of 
10,000 after receiving an honorary doc- 
torate of laws from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, the 
President emphatically reaffirmed his 
belief in the necessity for “affirmative 
action” to meet “new social and eco- 
nomic needs” which could not be solv- 
ed by mere “evolution.” Success of 
this policy was doubly important, he 
added, because “many other democra- 
cies look to us for leadership that 
world democracy may survive.” 

Another high point of his interna- 
tionally broadcast address was a strik- 
ing word-picture of himself: 

You undergraduates . . . have heard 
... that I am, at the very least, an 
ogre—a consorter with Communists, 
a destroyer of the rich, a breaker of 
our ancient traditions. ... You have 
heard for six years that I was about 
to plunge the nation into war; that 
you and your little brothers would be 
sent to the bloody fields of battle in 
Europe; that I was driving the nation 
into bankruptcy and that I break- 
fasted every morning on a dish of 
“srilled millionaire.” Actually I am 
an exceedingly mild-mannered person 

a practitioner of peace, both domes- 
tic and foreign, a believer in the cap- 
italistic system, and for my breakfast 
a devotee of scrambled eggs. 


Although the Chapel Hill speech was 
the outstanding event of his week, the 
President was also occupied with other 
business, both at Warm Springs, Ga., 
and Washington, to which he returned 
immediately from North Carolina. 

First major concern of the President 
at the White House was national de- 
fense. At a press conference, he pro- 
posed that the rearmament program 
be put on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 
But, he added, this did not necessari- 
ly mean new taxation; certain “budget- 
ary adjustments” might be made. At 
the same time, he (1) announced that 
the proposed defense plans would not 
be used as a screen for “pump-prim- 
ing” or to increase employment, and 
(2) took issue with Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Louis Johnson by doubt- 
ing that the United States was lagging 
behind other nations in the develop- 
ment of aviation. In his annual re- 
port, Johnson said the country is “far 
behind in numbers of aircraft and 
emergency productive capacity.” 


Keeping tabs on the political situa- 


tion, the President learned: (1) that 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York had only laughed when he was 
told that Alf Landon had named Leh- 
man the outstanding contender for the 
Democratic nomination in 1940; (2) 
that Robert A. Taft, Republican Sena- 
tor-elect from Ohio, had announced 
he was “not a candidate for President 
in 1940,” but that he was not “reading 
myself out of the party convention”; 
(3) that the first official “Garner-for- 
President” boom had started in De- 
troit, Tex. Questioned about running 
for a third term himself, Roosevelt 
only chuckled. 

® From the annual report of In- 
terior Secretary Harold Ickes, the 
President learned that Ickes would 
continue his ban on exports to Ger- 
many of American helium, a dirigible 
gas, because the Secretary “was not 
persuaded that the supply sought was 
not of military importance.” 

e Hearing of the suicide of Paul Y. 
Anderson, one of Washington’s most 
brilliant newspaper correspondents, 
Roosevelt expressed his grief at the 
loss of an “old friend.” 

@ Before leaving Warm Springs, the 
President was questioned about filling 
the vacant post of U. S. Ambassador to 
Russia. Facetiously, a reporter sug- 
gested Representative Martin Dies, 
now hunting evidence of Communism 
in the U. S., for the job, so Dies could 
be “nearer the Reds.” Recalling the 
Communist phobia of another con- 
gressman, Hamilton Fish, the Presi- 
dent inquired solemnly whether the 
reporter meant “Hamilton Dies,” and 
himself suggested “Martin Fish” as a 
possibility. 


Jimmy in Hollywood 

Not the least remarkable feature of 
the New Deal is the bitter personal dis- 
like it has sown in some minds against 


the name of Roosevelt. If “F. D. R.” 
is to many Americans the best-loved 


Salieeiines 
Goldwyn “Fell in Love” with a Roosevelt 
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Pathfinde: 


President in years, he is to others th. 
best-hated. So violent is this dislik 
that it frequently extends to others 
the Roosevelt family. 

Painfully familiar with this ph 
nomenon is the President’s eldest sv 
—tall, 30-year-old James. When |! 
succeeded as an insurance salesma)). 
he was roundly attacked for alleged), 
using political pressure to get cu 
tomers. When he took a job as hi: 
father’s White House secretary, the cr, 
of nepotism was raised. 

Last week, Roosevelt-haters wer 
smelling around for a rat becaus 
Jimmy had a new job. Convalescin: 
in California from a serious stomac)) 
operation, he signed a five-year co 
tract as vice-president of Samu 
Goldwyn, Inc., Ltd., one of Holl 
wood’s leading movie companies. T! 
arrangement was announced by Sa) 
uel (“The Great”) Goldwyn, inspi! 
tion of many Hollywood legends, w! 
said he “fell in love” with Jimmy 
first sight. For his part, the Pre 
dent’s son said he was “very happy 
join an industry in which service | 
the public is an outstanding feature.” 
Guesses placing his salary at $50,000 
year he described as “quite a little t: 
high,” but he did not reveal the figure. 

Immediately suspicious, Roosevec!| 
critics noted that, although the Go): 
Wyn company was not a defendant 
the current Federal anti-trust suit i 
volving most of the movie industry, 
Goldwyn himself was. “No doubt.” 
editorialized the Republican New Yor\ 
Herald Tribune acidly, “it never 0 
curred to Mr. Goldwyn that it might be 
a good thing, under the circumstances, 
to ‘have a member of the Presidenti«! 
family as an executive associate.” 

For other observers, Jimmy’s new 
job raised other interesting questions. 
Chief among them were two: (1) was 
the President’s son junking hopes for 
a political future in favor of a movie 
career, and (2) what influence would 
his departure from the White House 
have on the New Deal? Those who 
knew him best suggested that politics 
was too much in young Roosevell’s 
blood to keep him in Hollywood for- 
ever. As to the second question, the 
impression was that Jimmy’s absence 
favored the left-wing of the New Deal, 
since he had been generally regarde:! 
as a moderate in politics who worke:! 
to keep his father’s ear open to rela- 
tively conservative voices. 


TNEC: Grand Opening 


A year ago, America was startled b) 
an ear-shattering anti-monopoly blas'| 
from several New Deal orators. A 
little later, President Roosevelt joined 
in, in milder tones, by asking Congress 
“to make a full and complete study 
and investigation ... of monopoly and 
the concentration of economic power.” 

Last week, in the marble-walled, 
plush-carpeted caucus room of th« 
U. S. Senate, the blast and the requ~s! 
bore fruit in the opening proceedings 
of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, a 12-man group, divided 
equally between congressmen and rep- 
resentatives of executive departments. 
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With a $500,000 appropriation to work 
with, the TNEC soon showed that it 
intended to conduct the most exten- 
ive survey of its kind in 40 years. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyo- 
ming Democrat named by Congress as 
the committee’s chairman, had repeat- 
ediv insisted that the investigation 
would be “no witch-hunt,” but rather 
an attempt “to collect and analyze 
-vailable facts in an objective, un- 
biased and dispassionate manner.” In 
his determination to proceed along 
uch lines, O’Mahoney, a former news- 
paper man, saw a certain danger that 
rNEC might not get the public atten- 
tion it should have. The inquiry, he 
iimitted, would be “dull, but very 

portant.” As if in unconscious jus- 
tification of the Senator’s fears, a 
front-row spectator at the committee’s 

nd opening slept throughout the 
roceedings. 

For most of those who followed it, 
however, the committee’s initial work 
was not dull, but intensely interesting. 
[he study began with a three-day 
“economic prologue” by a trio of crack 
sovernment economists—Isador Lu- 
bin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
for the Labor Department; Willard 
Thorp, economic specialist “loaned” 
by Dun & Bradstreet to the Commerce 
Department; and Leon Henderson, 
formerly of the WPA and now the 
TNEC’s permanent secretary. In an 
exhaustive general survey of the na- 
tion’s industrial structure and its pres- 
ent plight, all three keynoted the com- 
iittee’s job as an effort to diagnose 
ind treat America’s economic ailments. 

* Lubin, using a school teacher’s 
pointer to trace his way through 50 
big wall charts, took the view that 

erican economy has “broken down” 
in the nine years since 1929 primarily 
because industry no longer enjoys the 
expanding market of a growing popu- 
lation. His remedy was to increase 
the income and standard of living of 
the lower-income groups, thus creat- 
iig another kind of demand for indus- 

Ss products. 

Of the country’s 29 million families, 

he said, 54 per cent have incomes of 
than $1,250 a year. An increase 
{two dollars a day in these incomes, 
contended, would provide an “al- 

st unbelievable” stimulus to indus- 

| production, resulting in increased 
dustrial income of more than three 
billion dollars a year. Along such 
lines as this, Lubin intimated, the na- 
Should seek to pull itself from 
grip of recent depressions, which 
estimated had cost 133 billion dol- 

s in national income since 1929. 

® Thorp, sketching a picture of the 
\merican industrial machine, found 

it big business controls most of the 
wealth. Thus corporations with as- 

(s of less than $50,000, while account- 

g for more than half the total num- 
ber of corporations, control only 1.4 
per cent of the total corporate wealth; 
but corporations with more than 50 
‘uillion dollars of assets, constituting 
only two-tenths of one per cent of the 
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O’Mahoney Was Commended on All Sides 


whole number, control more than 50 
per cent of the wealth. 

However, Thorp insisted, this con- 
centration of wealth does not take the 
form of monopoly as it is generally 
conceived in the public mind. In the 
great majority of cases, he contended, 
it is the result of superior efficiency 
on the part of a few companies within 
an industry, rather than a conscious 
effort by a single firm to restrict com- 
petition. Such a “real monopoly,” he 
held, was an economic rarity. 

Thorp’s testimony fired the commit- 
tee’s first clash. When he suggested 
that concentration of wealth was “in 
considerable part” due to Federal anti- 
trust laws, Thurman Arnold, assistant 
attorney general now busily engaged 
in prosecuting those laws, flatly con- 
tradicted him. Arnold contended that 
the laxness of former officials in pros- 
ecuting the anti-trust laws, and not 
the laws themselves, was to blame. 

© Henderson, closing the “pro- 
logue,” asserted that American busi- 
ness had reached a pause in its growth 
and that adjustments would be needed 
to help it start growing again. Numer- 
ous factors, he said, had brought about 
the pause, among them being the pass- 
ing of America’s frontiers, failure of 
great new industries to appear, and a 
decline of competition—particularly 
the latter. 

“We have reached a leveling out—a 
period of adjustment,” he declared. 
“Are we in for stagnation and deeline? 
My guess is no.” Then, asserting that 
the present economy was still “a pretty 
vigorous and virile system,” he ex- 
pressed confidence that it could be 
made to work successfully because the 
potentiflities for recovery were al- 
ready within America’s reach. He 
intimated that proper recovery, in 
which the unemployment problem 
would disappear, would require a 
come-back in industrial production to 
a point considerably above the peak 
production of 1929. ‘This would be 
necessary, he said, because population 
increases, together with new develop- 





ments in labor-saving machinery, had 
added considerably to the number of 
available workers in America, > 

Its stage thus set by the three econo- 
mists, the TNEC buckled down to its 
first specific job—consideration of the 
present use of patents as it affects in- 
dustry and monopoly. First witness 
on the subject was Edsel Ford, presi- 
dent of the motor company his father, 
Henry, made famous. He told the in- 
vestigators that Ford patents were free 
for anyone to use and that his firm 
neither bought nor sold patents. For 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Alfred Reeves explained that 
most of its 34 members worked under 
an agreement to pool patents held by 
them as of 1930. Alvan Macauley, 
president of Packard, said his company 
did not enter the agreement because 
“we thought it not worth while.” 

Other motor men on the stand were 
General Motors’ William Knudsen and 
Charles Kettering, who agreed that 
free access to patents had helped to 
make the auto industry great. Ketter- 
ing, himself a famous inventor, cap- 
tured the committee’s interest with a 
proposal for an industrial-government 
forum to “invent new industries to 
put men back to work.” 

After this, O’Mahoney, who was 
commended on all sides for the open- 
ing tone of the TNEC’s two-year task, 
announced that patent practices of the 
glass container industry would be the 
next topic. He indicated clearly that 
he expected a striking contrast be- 
tween the glass industry’s practices 
and what he praised as the auto indus- 
try’s “free use” patent principles. 
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Labor: Victories 


On separate fronts last week, both 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions chalked up victories. The A. F. 
of L.’s came over the National Labor 
Relations Board, the C. I. O.’s over 
Chicago’s Union Stockyards and 
Transit Company. 

Responsible for the A. F. of L. vic- 
tory was the U. S. Supreme Court. It 
held invalid that section of an NLRB 
order, issued more than a year ago, 
ordering the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York to abrogate con- 
tracts with an A. F, of L. union on the 
ground that the contracts were made 
to cripple the organizing activities of 
a rival C. I. O. union, Chief point in 
the majority opinion was that the 
Board had exceeded its powers in can- 
celling the contracts because it had not 
proved they were made to “consum- 
mate and perpetuate” the company’s 
program of unfair labor practices. 

To A. F. of L. President William 
Green, who has been attacking the 
Labor Board for months for anti-A, F, 
of L. “bias,” this decision was “so 
sweeping” that the Board would have 
to “reverse itself’ in other cases in 
which it has “illegally abrogated” A. 
F. of L.-employer contracts. The 
Board’s setback—its first from the Su- 


























preme Court—was far from complete, 
however. The decision also: (1) indi- 
gated that had certain objectionable 
procedural practices been avoided, the 
abrogation of contracts might have 
been upheld; (2) sustained other parts 
of the Board’s orders, including those 
directing the company to reinstate six 
employees with back pay and to stop 
unfair labor practices; and (3) gave 
the NLRB an unqualified victory by 
upholding the Board’s contention that 
it had jurisdiction over the Edison 
company because the company’s sale 
of electricity affected interstate com- 
merce. In some quarters it was felt 
the latter ruling tremendously increas- 
ed the power of the Labor Board, ap- 
parently bringing utilities and other 
industries, generally considered intra- 
state, within Federal control. 

The day before this decision was 
handed down, the strike of the C. I. 
O. Stock Handlers union, which vir- 
tually tied up all open trading in Chi- 
cago’s Union Stock Yards for two 
weeks, ended with the union gaining 
an important point. The Union Stock- 
yards and Transit Company agreed to 
recognize the union as sole bargaining 
agent for all handlers in the yards and 
to put in a written contract any sub- 
sequent agreement over points at issue. 








Chorines & Congressmen 


The wiles of lobbyists are well 
known in Washington. It is no secret 
that week-end yachting trips or rich, 
wine-washed dinners may sometimes 
be staged in an effort to swing con- 
gressmen’s votes. 

Last week, the capital was noting 
with interest charges that a more 
powerful lure had been dangled before 
some of the nation’s legislators. Stem- 
ming from the U. S. Attorney General’s 
office, the charges followed the arrest 
in New York City of two brokers for 
allegedly fraudulent use of the mails. 
As he stepped from the liner Queen 
Mary, Federal detectives seized Wil- 
liam P. Buckner, 31-year-old member 
of a well-known financial family. 
Shortly before, the officers had ap- 
prehended Buckner’s 39-year-old busi- 
ness associate, William J. Gillespie. 
As the two brokers went through the 
regular police line-up, fingerprinting 
and questioning, the government out- 
lined its case: 

“As a result of unauthorized prox- 
ies,” Buckner and Gillespie had been 
elected chairman and vice-chairman 
respectively of a bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee whose chief interest 
was in defaulted bonds of the Philip- 
pine Railway Company. Hoping to 
have the Philippine government guar- 
antee interest and redemption of the 
bonds, Buckner traveled to Washing- 
ton to see about getting a bill through 
Congress permitting such action, There 
he threw a lavish party for certain 
unnamed legislators in the stiff, staid 
Carlton Hotel, paying a bill of $5,000. 

Chief feature of the party was said 
to have been the presence of five 
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Buckner: “It Would Be a Terrible Thing” 





Broadway chorus girls, specially chos- 
en to entertain the solons. When this 
ruse failed, according to Federal offi- 
cials, Buckner flew to Manila. From 
there, his unfounded reports of suc- 
cessful negotiations caused the Phil- 
ippine bonds to boom on the New 
York exchange. In the eventual col- 
lapse, investors were said to have 
dropped a million dollars. 

Finally finished with the police rou- 
tine in New York City, Buckner turn- 
ed his attention to reporters. Emphati- 
cally denying all charges against him, 
he added severely: “And that part 
about girls being employed by me 
and my _ associates—ridiculous! It 
would be a terrible thing, wouldn’t 
it, if our statesmen in Washington 
could be influenced in such a manner!” 





Dies: Martin Testimony 


Chief concern of Representative Mar- 
tin Dies and his cohorts investigating 
un-Americanism last week was testi- 
mony from a man familiar with his 
subject. The testimony concerned 
Communist activity in American labor, 
and the testifier was Homer Martin, 
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president of the C. I. O.’s powerf,| 
United Auto Workers Union. 

Most of Martin’s one-day stand }), 
fore the committee was taken up in 
reading and discussing two talks |, 
the U. A. W. leader last summer 4; 
Royal Oak, Mich., in the church of 
Father Charles E. Coughlin, who js 
currently under attack for anti-Semit- 
ism. Transcripts of these talks, which 
Martin said he had thought were mac: 
in confidence, contained such charges 
as these: 


1) There was “an intelligent, know- 
ing attempt on the part of certain 
people within the C. IL. O. to turn th: 
whole C. I. O. over to the Communist 
party.” 

2) C. I. O. director John Brophy, 
“surrounded John L. Lewis with Com- 
munist stooges.” 

3) Two U. A. W. vice-presidents, 
Richard Frankensteen and Wyndhain 
Mortimer (with whom Martin has re- 
cently been engaged in an intra-union 
fight), made “deals” with Commun- 
ists for Communist control of U. A 
W. locals and offices. 

4) C, 1. O. west coast director Harry 
Bridges “can deny frém now until! 
doomsday that he is a Communist, but 
I won’t believe him.” 


These and similar statements Martin, 
testifying under subpoena, called “sub- 
stantially correct.” He did not hesi- 
tate to confirm general remarks abou! 
Communist influence among workers, 
but modified charges the committee 
said he had made against specific in- 
dividuals in the C. I. O., with the ex- 
ception of Bridges. The auto unionis! 
added that Fascist as well as Com- 
munist influences were at work in 
the labor movement, that the A. F. of 
L. also was “cursed with the Com- 
munist incubus,” and that the C. I. 0. 
was “making real headway” in weed- 
ing Communists out of its unions. 

Not in the committee’s record, how- 
ever, was a statement which Martin 
said he had been prevented from 
reading. This document contained a 
scorching criticism of the Dies inves- 
tigation as “a tool in the hands of 
reactionary and vested interests” and 
rebuked the committee for an “ill-pre- 
pared and loose presentation of reck- 
less statements by irresponsible wit- 
nesses.” 

Thereafter, the committee again 
turned its attention to the Works 
Progress Administration’s arts projec!s 
(see page 3). Red-haired Mrs, Ellen 
S. Woodward, assistant WPA admin- 
istrator, vigorously defended both th: 
theater and writers’ projects agains! 
accusation of Communist influence, 
and told Dies that the way he was 
conducting his un-Americanism in- 
quiry was “very un-American.” Mrs. 
Woodward was followed to the stand 
by Henry G. Alsberg, director of the 
writers project, who received Dies’ 
profuse thanks after describing in de- 
tail the care exercised by his office to 
keep the project and its works free of 
Communist influence, 

Veering from arts to morals, the in- 
vestigators heard the Rev. Howard 
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Anderson of Washington’s First Con- 
vregational Church deliver a lengthy 
discourse on the contributions of 
America’s “barnyard morals” to un- 
Americanism. In the middle of it, the 
minister took occasion to chide Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s eldest son, James, for 
not contributing to “a single church.” 
in California, young Roosevelt quickly 
answered that he “most certainly did 
contribute to the support of churches,” 
although he “did not make a practice 
of claiming deductions for such con- 
tributions in my income tax returns.” 
He added that if the Rev. Mr. Ander- 
soh wanted proofs of his contributions, 
he had only to ask for them. 
ooo 


WPA: Fingerprints 


By act of Congress, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration is not permitted 
to refuse relief employment to persons 
with criminal records. Although re- 
lief rolls carry the names of relatively 
few such persons, some WPA officials 
have long viewed this Congressional 
restriction as dangerous. In the New 
York City area last summer, for ex- 
ample, at least two cases of sex crimes 
against children were traced to WPA 
workers guilty of crime in the past. 

Last week, Lt. Col. Brehon Somer- 

ell, head of the New York WPA, de- 

cided that if ex-convicts could not be 
kept off relief, the next best thing to 
do was to protect children from work- 
ers with records of abnormality. To 
this end, Somervell ordered all WPA 
male workers, whose jobs bring them 
in contact with children, to be finger- 
printed. The order will affect about 
10,000 men. 

Immediately suspicious of the order, 
the Workers Alliance, union of un- 
cmployed and relief workers, wired 


to Washington to tell WPA Adminis-- 


trator Harry Hopkins that Somervell’s 
order was “discriminatory.” Alliance 
officials suggested that the order might 
be a wedge toward fingerprinting all 
WPA workers, with a view toward 
eventually depriving them of the vote. 
Soniuimacteagliines 


El’s End 


While breathless men watched and 
vomen averted their eyes, a_ black- 
irded gentleman in a high silk hat 
racketed by on a trestle about 30 feet 
overhead. The time was 1867. The 
bearded gentleman was Charles C. 
llarvey, and the occasion was the in- 
troduction to New York City of the 
ansportation system known as the 
Elevated. 
Purpose of Harvey’s historic trip- 
n a half-mile experimental line—was 
lo prove to a doubting populace that 
the Elevated was a safe mode of travel, 
that the cars would not, as everyone 
expected, topple onto the cobblestoned 
Streets. It was not until 11 years later 
that the “El” started its regular run 
along Sixth Avenue. First fears were 
sradually overcome, other “Els” were 
erected in other parts of the city, and 
New Yorkers slowly became quite fond 
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When History Was Made in 1867—The Bearded Gentleman Was Charles C. Harvey 


of their noisy new form of travel, So 
fond of it did they become that last 
week, when the Sixth Avenue “El” was 
ordered condemned, the press and citi- 
zenry heaved many a sentimental sigh 
over its passing. 

For 60 years, the Sixth Avenue 
“El” was a rattly landmark. Running 
from the tip of Manhattan Island 
through the shadows of skyscrapers, 
midway between the bright lights of 
Broadway and the impressive shops of 
Fifth Avenue, it meandered beyond the 
Times Square district to join other 
“Els.” Scarcely a New Yorker did not 
damn it as an eyesore. Yet, last week, 
scarcely a New Yorker did not feel 
vaguely unhappy as its entrances were 
boarded up at all 17 stations. 

Long advocated by the city adminis- 
tration, the structure’s condemnation 
was finally assured when the Board 
of Estimate was authorized by a court 
order to raze the line and make way 
for a subway, to be ready in 1940. 
Within five days after the authoriza- 
tion, an auction was held on the steps 
of City Hall and the “El”—17,000 tons 
of structural steel and 2,800 tons of 
rail—was sold to a scrap-dealer for 
$80,000.7 

New Yorkers, who had taken some 
60 million rides a year on the “El,” 
made an occasion of its final run. 
Skylarking youngsters took “souve- 
nirs” from its cars and stations; old- 
sters, who remembered when its trains 
were pulled by a cinder-spraying loco- 
motive, appeared for one last ride. 

In recent years, the Sixth Avenue 
“El” had become rickety and dirty. 
Often denounced as a menace to street 
traffic, it did not lack a note of tragedy 
at its official end: the day its trains 
screeched overhead for the last time, 





+ The final price of $80,000 was a great deal less 
than what the City of New York paid for the Sixth 
Avenue elevated line. In order to have it torn down, 
the city had to buy the line from the Manhattan Rail- 
way Corporation. The purchase price was $12,500,000 
Of this sum, the city paid $3,500,000 in cash, the bal- 
ence being cared for by absorption of taxes owed to 
the city by the corporation. Other New York elevated 
lines face similar disposition. 





a truck below struck one of its steel 
supports and two persons died. And 
even as wreckers planned to tear the 
structure down, some hinted that its 
steel might yet kill others—there were 
no assurances that makers of guns and 
bullets would not use the scrap for 
purposes of war abroad, 


Crossing Catastroph 


Of 39,500 Americans killed last year 
in auto accidents, 1,613 met death at 
railroad crossings. Last week, after 
one of the worst bus-train smashes in 
the nation’s history, the figure for 1938 
had received a ghastly boost. 

Fifteen miles south of Salt Lake 
City, in the heart of Utah’s Mormon 
country, the 50-car Flying Ute, fastest 
freight train of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, was scream- 
ing through a blinding sleet storm, two 
hours behind schedule and hitting a 
mile-a-minute clip. At the same time, 
a bus was chugging through the snow, 
carrying 38 youngsters to classes at 
the Jordan District High School. 

Where the little-used road crossed 
the tracks, bus driver Farrold Sileox 
pulled up to a dead stop—then, in- 
explicably, started over the crossing 
as the freight rushed onward. In the 
next instant the train, bell clanging 
and whistle shrieking, crashed into the 
center of the bus. 

The next hours were filled with 
horror. Sobbing parents trudged up 
and down the tracks, peering under 
blood-soaked blankets, gathering up 
pitiful remnants—school books, lunch 
boxes, shoes. Rescue workers gather- 
ed mangled forms almost impossible 
to identify. The count was 24 dead, 
seven critically injured. 

The true explanation of the catas- 
trophe, officials said, would probably 
never be known. The one man who 
might have known the answer—Silcox, 
the 29-year-old driver—had been laid 
away with the 23 others dead, 
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IN OTHER LANDS 


France: Doubt 


In France last week, there was doubt 
—about France at home, about France 
abroad, and about a pact designed to 
end an age-old rivalry. 

PACT: In the Clock Room of the 
Palace of the Quai d’Orsay in Paris, 
history was piled layers deep. It was 
there in 1870 that the French Foreign 
Minister informed the Prussian Am- 
bassador that France had just de- 
clared war on Prussia. It was there 
in 1914 that the German Ambassador 
informed the French Premier that 
Germany had declared war on France. 

In the Clock Room last week, diplo- 
mats assembled for an event which 
they hoped would be fully as impor- 
tant. All eyes were on German For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
who since his arrival in France, had 
made only one public utterance: “I 
have come for peace.” In a remark- 
able five minutes in which no one said 
a word, von Ribbentrop and French 
Foreign Minister Bonnet marched into 
the Clock Room, signed two pieces of 
paper and marched out again. 

On French and German copies, Bon- 
net and von Ribbentrop had put their 
signatures to a pact of friendship be- 
tween their two countries. Its three 


sections recognized the fact that good - 


neighborliness between the two na- 
tions was an important part of Euro- 
pean peace; declared the Franco-Ger- 
man border to be permanent; and con- 
tained an agreement that the two gov- 
ernments would consult together on 
all mutual problems. 

Section Two of the pact was most 
important, since it seemed to settle the 
problem of French Alsace and Lor- 
raine, for which Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans had fought since the division of 
Charlemagne’s empire in 843. But the 
reception of the pact in France was 
chilly. One newspaper asked: “Have 
there ever been German governments 
which left the human race in peace?” 

“DISTRIBUTION”: Outside the 
Clock Room, von Ribbentrop and Bon- 
net did plenty of talking. Like many 
Frenchmen, Bonnet suspected that 
Germany and Italy were partners in a 
conspiracy against France. 

Two weeks ago, Italian Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano ended a 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Rome with a remark about “Italy’s in- 
terests and aspirations.” Deputies sent 
up a cry of “Tunisia! Tunisia!” Vis- 
itors in the galleries chorused back: 
“Savoy! Corsica! Djibouti!” 

Tunisia in Africa, Savoy in France, 
and Corsica in the Mediterranean are 
French, but have large Italian popu- 
lations. Djibouti, the eastern termi- 
nal of the only railway in and out of 
Italian Ethiopia, is French. The en- 
tire Italian press began to clamor 
for these French possessions, as 
part of a “better distribution of 
European and colonial territories” 
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after the division of Czechoslovakia. 

Stonily ignoring Italian claims to 
Savoy on the mainland, French Pre- 
mier Daladier quickly issued a state- 
ment that French overseas possessions 
would be defended “by every means.” 
Foreign Minister Bonnet called in Ital- 
ian Ambassador Raffaele Guariglia, 
who explained that the Italian govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the “spon- 
taneous” demonstrations in Italy. 

As one voice, Italian newspapers 
proudly declared: “Germany and Italy 
are marching together.” Immediate 
suspicion everywhere was that Benito 
Mussolini, denied a share in the domi- 
nation of central and eastern Europe 
by Adolf Hitler, had been encouraged 
by his German ally to push Italy’s 
claims in any other direction, 

Speaking at Bradford, England, Earl] 
De La Warr, President of the Board 
of Education and thus a member of the 
British Cabinet, spoke distrustingly of 
Germans. He said: “There is a deep 


De La Warr Spoke of “A Great Tragedy” 
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feeling that there is nothing we ca 

do that can satisfy them.” If Ge: 

mans thought, as in 1914, that Britai 

would not fight, De La Warr warned 
“It would be a great tragedy f 

civilization.” Sunk deep in pessimis: 

Oswald Pirow, South African defens 

minister who had just completed visi! 
in all important capitals of Europ 
declaring that European nations we: 

drifting into war, and that tensio) 
would reach its peak next spring. 

With the Italian disturbance, von 
Ribbentrop told Bonnet, Germany hai! 
no connection. But suspicion linger; 
among newspapermen that German, 
had encouraged Italy to ask for a gr« 
deal, thinking that she thus might re- 
ceive lesser concessions—such as adi! 
ed harbor privileges in Djibouti, 
cheaper Suez canal tolls for her shi; 
and more Italian privileges in Tunisi 
With Italy’s real motives in doub! 
Corsicans and Frenchmen in Tunis 
staged anti-Italian demonstrations du 
ing seven consecutive days. 

“WORK!” At home, the order of t! 
French government to its citizens w: 
“Work!” Week before, 1,000,000 em- 
ployees of government and _ privat! 
business had gone on strike against 
a Daladier decree which had scrappe:! 
the 40-hour week. Last week, most o! 
them were going back to work. 

Those who had engaged in activ: 
agitation for the strike were exce)- 
tions. Officials admitted that 70,00) 
of them had been discharged. 

In sympathy for their fellows, 20,00) 
other workers remained on strike. 
With labor sentiment growing mor 
and more ugly, Premier Daladier ti- 
nally counseled employers to treai 
striking workers kindly. Aware tha! 
public opinion would no longer toler 
ate unrest, Jouhaux told his leaders to 
end labor agitation, so that worker: 
could strike successfully another da) 


Middle Europe: Turmoil 


Eastern and southeastern Europ: 
last week continued in a state of tur- 
moil, With the appetite for boundary, 
alterations whetted by German-Hun- 
garian-Polish gains from Czechoslo 
vakia, new spores of discontent spread 
throughout the Balkans, 

@ Rumania: With her rich oil fields 
and wheat lands, Rumania lies in th: 
path of Germany’s drive toward th: 
east, toward the Soviet Ukraine. Fea 
of Germany, as well as of Hungary's 
desire to regain war-lost Transylvania, 
was the impelling force last week be- 
hind King Carol’s hard-fisted campaign 
to suppress the pro-Hitler Iron Guari« 
in Rumania. Though outlawed, the 
Iron Guard managed to reappear in 
recent weeks and win blame for a 
series of assassinations and acts of 
terrorism. Then, after government 
bullets snuffed out the lives of Cor- 
neliu Zelea Codreanu, leader of the 
Guardists, and 13 of his followers two 
weeks ago, Carol moved to wipe out 
the Iron Guard entirely, 

By last week, after dismissal of 
doubtful army officers and extensive 
precautions against acts of “revenge,” 
17 Iron Guardists had been shot dead 
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and more than 2,000 suspects arrested. 
As pleasure-loving King Carol thus 
emerged a strong-man ruler behind 
shoot-to-kill orders, newspapers in 
Germany remained strangely quiet. 
rhey remained quiet until Balkan dip- 
lomats, nervously watching the gun- 
play, wondered whether Carol’s house- 
cleaning could be regarded as a first 
step toward converting Rumania into 
something resembling a democracy, 
With that suggestion, the German press 
began to hail Codreanu as a hero- 
martyr and poke jibes at Carol’s red- 
haired, half-Jewish mistress, Magda 
Lupescu. Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels’ Der Angriff plastered her pic- 
ture on the front page with a headline: 
“The tale of a King and his Jewish 
virl friend.” 

e Lithuania: Northward from Ru- 
nania, with Poland at one border and 
Germany at the other, lies Lithuania. 
(nd there last week, “demands of the 
domestic situation” led to a cabinet 
revision, The “demands” were un- 
officially reported as German pressure 
over Memel, where elections loomed 
and where Nazi political forces felt 
certain of victory. The Meme] area, 
it was feared in some quarters, might 
be headed for annexation to Germany. 
For those fearing this, there was small 
solace in the fact that the cabinet 
changes replaced pro-Polish Foreign 
Minister Stasys Lozoraitis with Juoxas 
Urbsys, who was more acceptable to 
Berlin, 

e Yugoslavia: Bordering Yugoslav- 
ia are Germany, Italy, Albania, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. Of 
all these last week, Yugoslavia’s 
Regent Prince Paul had to worry spe- 
cifically about three. Returning home 
after a visit in London—where there 
had been reports of a plot to assassi- 
nate him—Prince Paul found three 
strong notes, one each from Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Albania. The notes de- 
manded the return of territories ac- 
quired by Yugoslavia through post- 
war treaties. 

Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch, who 
runs Yugoslavia as a semi-dictatorship 
under Prince Paul’s regency, was quick 
to assure the country that there would 
be no territorial gifts, but both the 
premier and the prince faced even 
uore pressing worries at home: (1) 
the general elections this week; (2) 
increasing demands by Yugoslavia’s 
Croats for the overthrow of Stoyadino- 
vitch and for complete Croatian self- 
rule within the country. 

® Czecho-Slovakia: Amid al] this 
brewing trouble, the calmest, most 
peaceful country in Central Europe 
last week was humbled, hyphenated 
Czecho-Slovakia.+ Following his elec- 
tion as president of the dismembered 
Czech republic, 66-year-old Dr. Emil 
Hacha asserted that his country would 
henceforth work hand-in-hand with 
Nazi Germany. His first official act 
+ Since the republic’s dismemberment, the official 
spelli contains a hyphen—Czecho-Slovakia—to indi- 


cate the equality between the country’s two main 
self-ruling provinces. 


International 


Hacha Promised to Work with Germany 


was to appoint qa new pro-German 
cabinet, headed by Dr. Rudolf Beran 
as premier, For 20 years a foe of 
former President Eduard Benes, Beran 
declared that the new government 
would carry the once staunchly demo- 
cratic Czecho-Slovakia into a new era, 
an era of “close cooperation with our 
greatest and nearest neighbor—Ger- 
many.” 
RE 


Nazis: Catch On? 


Three million Sudeten Germans, 
marching to the polls last week to 
vote for 30 Deputies to the politically 
palsied German Reichstag, were pre- 
sented with ballots bearing what could 
be described only as a leading ques- 
tion. It read: 

“Do you acknowledge our Fuehrer, 
ADOLF HITLER, liberator of Sudeten- 
land, and do you give your vote to the 





Sudetendeutsihe Grginzungswahl sum 
Grofdeutiden Reimstag 
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BWahblsettel 
Behennt Du Did su unferem Fiibrer 


Adolf Hitler 

dem Befreier des Sudetenlandes, und gidft Du Deine 
Stimme dem Bahivorfthiag der 
Rationalfozialiftifehen Deutichen Urbeiterpartei ’ 
‘Diefer Fabrt an feiner Sige Foigende Ramen auf: 


1. Wolf Hitler 
2. Konrad Heniein ; 
3. Sarl Hermann Frank 


International 


**Nein” Had a Much Smaller Circle 











list of the National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party?” 

Below were the first three names on 
the Nazi electoral list: Hitler, and the 
Sudeten Nazi leaders, Konrad Henlein 
and Karl Hermann Frank. Below the 
names were two circles. One, marked 
with a big “yes” (Ja), was an inch and 
a half across. The other, marked with 
a small “no” (Nein), was half as large. 
Plastered all over the ballot was the 
Nazi party’s unwritten comment: 
“Catch on?” 

Sudeten Germans got the idea. In 
44 reported districts out of a total of 
66, the vote was as follows: for Hitler, 
1,195,194; against Hitler, 7,046. Total 
Sudeten vote was about 99.2 per cent 
—— 

With the same lack of subtlety im- 
plicit in the Sudeten plebiscite, the 
Nazis re-instructed the German people 
on their correct attitude toward three 
subjects: charity, Jews, and Rumania. 

e Charity: Movie stars, lion cubs 
from the zoo, and all the high-pressure 
showmanship of the _ state were 
brought to bear on the “Day of Na- 
tional Solidarity,” when a collection 
was taken up for Germany’s Winter 
Relief Fund. While cameras clicked 
and bands blared, Berlin crowds had 
a chance to goggle at Field Marshal 
Hermann Goering, Propaganda Min- 
ister Joseph Goebbels, Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
other high Nazi officials as they stood 
splendidly uniformed on street corners 
rattling tin cans and crying “bitte 
bitte’—the German “please.” Result: 
about $6,000,000, twice last year’s total. 
Goering drew the biggest crowd. 

e Jews: By police order, Jews were 
forbidden to show their faces out- 
doors on Solidarity Day, The same day, 
a new series of decrees was issued, 
Jews were never again to appear in 
theaters, sport arenas, or amusement 
places of any kind. They were not to 
walk in the square before Germany’s 
monument to her war dead, on Wil- 
helmstrasse in the government quar- 
ter, and on certain show streets. Their 
licenses to autos and motorcycles were 
revoked for “general reasons’ of pub- 
lic security”—Jews were never again 
to motor anywhere in Germany, Local 
authorities were empowered to force 
Jews to sell their shops, real estate, 
stocks and bonds by Jan. 1, but buyers 
were warned that most of their profits 
would go to the state. 

In London, the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Political Refugees met 
for the first time in three months to 
report that nations all over the world 
had opened their doors to limited Jew- 
ish immigration, but that the chief re- 
maining obstacle was Nazi refusal to 
let the Jews take out money, Mean- 
while about 1,000 Jewish children aged 
five to 17, each child with one mark in 
his pocket and a small suitcase or 
rucksack, crossed the border to new 
homes with hospitable French and 
English families. 

© Rumania: Waiving the rule an- 
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nounced in the English abdication 
crisis—that interna] affairs of other 
states are no concern of the Reich— 
the entire Nazi press leaped to attack 
the government of Rumania for its 
campaign against the pro-Nazi, anti- 
Jewish Iron Guard (see page 8). 





Japan: Answer and Cost 


’ For more than a year, the Yangtze 
River, China’s main inland waterway, 
has been closed to foreign shipping. 
Despite international treaties giving 
all major maritime powers the right 
to use it, its lower 600 miles have been 
closed by Japan to all but Japanese 
commerce. 

When they protested against this 
state of affairs early last month, the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France received only evasive replies 
from Tokyo. Last week, however, 
they had a more or less positive an- 
swer. The answer was this: until it 
suits Japan’s own convenience, Japan 
will not open the Yangtze to foreign 
shipping. 

For this clarification of Japanese 
policy in China, the powers were in- 
debted to Vice Admiral] Koshiro 
Oikawa, commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese navy in Chinese waters. In 
a lengthy memorandum to U. S., Brit- 
ish, French and Italian naval officers 
at Shanghai, Oikawa flatly rejected all 
requests that the river be opened up. 
As long as Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek rules, he said, as long as “Chinese 
troops maintain their present attitude,” 
the Yangtze will be reserved to the 
exclusive use of Japan. In effect, for 
the time being at least, this meant that 
American, British, French and other 
third-power commercial interests 
would have to continue suffering loss 
of business. 

To soften the bluntness of his memo- 
randum, Oikawa offered help to pow- 
ers whose gunboats had been strand- 
ed upriver since the fall of Nanking. 
Third-power naval commanders, he 
said, could move their gunboats down 
or up the river for repairs or replace- 
ments, provided they asked permis- 
Sion and accepted an escort of Japa- 
nese warships. Despite these condi- 
tions, most of the commanders jump- 
ed at the chance. Included in the first 
group of foreign warships to leave 
Hankow for Shanghai last week was 
the Luzon, flagship of the American 
Yangtze patrol. 

Meanwhile, the week saw these mili- 
tary actions in China: (1) Chinese de- 
fenders of the central front fought the 
invaders to a standstill both north and 
south of Hankow; (2) in North China, 
guerrilla activities in Shantung, to- 
gether with renewed contests for con- 
trol of the Lunghai and Peiping-Han- 
kow railroads, shared importance with 
the Yangtze Valley fighting; (3) in 
South China, despite fierce resistance 


- along the Canton-Hankow railroad, 


the Japanese reported numerous suc- 
cesses. In their determined effort to 
cut off foreign supplies from China’s 
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Oikawa Refused to Open the River 


armies, they had carried their invasion 
to the doors of three third-power in- 
terests—British Hong Kong, Portu- 
guese Macao and French Indo-China. 

In thus pushing the invasion for- 
ward, it was revealed in Tokyo last 
week, the Japanese empire was pay- 
ing an enormous price. As the “China 
incident” entered its 18th month, the 
Konoye cabinet approved the 1939-40 
budget, largest in Japan’s history. It 
totaled 3,894,000,000 yen (about $1,051,- 
380,000), but it did not include war ex- 
penditures. War expenditures, it was 
predicted by the Japanese news agency 
Domei, would be roughly 5,000,000,000 
yen (about $1,350,000,000). Having 
already spent close to three billion 
dollars on the invasion, Japan was 
now preparing to continue it at a cost 
of almost $4,000,000 a day. 


Spain: Rift 
Both sides in Spain last week watch- 
ed the French-Italian rift (see page 8) 
with growing interest because of its 
possible bearing on their own conflict. 
Rebel Spain showed concern because 
its demands for belligerent rights 
(making possible a more effective 
naval blockade against the Loyalists) 
could not be granted as long as France 
and Britain were at odds with Italy. 
Government Spain hoped the dispute 
might result in France’s again opening 
her frontier to arms for the Loyalists. 
Most significant rift to Loyalist 
Spain, however, was her diplomatic 
break with Belgium. When Belgian 
Premier Paul Henri Spaak’s govern- 
ment decided to quit the London Non- 
Intervention Committee on Spain and 
send a commercial agent to look after 
Belgian investments in Rebel terri- 
tory, Barcelona recalled its ambassa- 
dor from Brussels. Belgium retaliated 
by recalling her Charge d’Affaires from 
Barcelona. Spaak’s break with Gov- 
ernment Spain and mounting discord 
over his domestic policies threatened 
a crisis for his cabinet. However, he 
was upheld by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by a vote of 110 to 49, although 
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most of his own Socialist party voted 
against him. 

Though British quarters tried | 
minimize Belgium’s withdrawal, the: 
were two other significant hitches i 
the stalled non-intervention commit 
tee machinery last week. Sweden rx 
signed from the chairman’s sub-con 
mittee of nine but remained a membe 
of the main committee, while Admir:! 
M. H. van Dulm of The Netherlands 
chairman of the board that administe: 
the committee’s arms control systen 
resigned for “personal reasons.” 

Meanwhile, all land fronts on th: 
war-torn peninsula remained quic! 
but the Rebels continued relentles 
air raids on Loyalist cities and ports 
They even took a parting shot at th: 
first group of demobilized America 
volunteers to leave Loyalist territor) 
Just after 332 members of the fame:! 
Lincoln-Washington battalion had 
crossed the French-Spanish borde: 
Rebel planes loosed 18 bombs on tl: 
railroad outside the Spanish town 0! 
Alp. Having thus escaped their la: 
peril in Spain’s civil war, the Ame: 
icans were rushed across France t 
Havre where their sailing for th: 
United States was delayed by the 
French maritime strike, 


Asides Abroad— 


Fortunes of War: Chinese war re!- 
ugees in Hong Kong gasped as larg: 
boxes of clothing from American char- 
ities were opened for them. Becaus: 
American women sent step-ins and 
stockings, worn but of good quality, 
women refugees were enabled to wea! 
silk next to their skin for the firs! 
time in their lives. 





* * 


Vulgar: In a survey of the morals 
of Russian youth, the Moscow daily 
Pravda was horrified to find that danc- 
ing schools now springing up all over 
the Soviet Union were teaching the 
rhumba, the tango and the big apple. 
Worse yet, some of the teachers wer 
watchmakers, barbers, bath-house at- 
tendants and chiropodists. Pravdu 
concluded: “Many dancing schools 
morally cripple young people because 
the teaching of them is monopolized 
by all kinds of vulgar people.” 


Promotion: Falsely attributing anti- 
Semitic views to Benjamin Franklin, 
a Nazi speaker told Sudeten Germans 
about the sterling qualities of “that 
prominent President of the United 
States, Benjamin Franklin.” 

Softly: In response to requests 
which besieged them during Septem- 
ber’s European crisis, London theaters 
have posted a backstage notice to tone 
down pistol shots on the stage. It 
says: “The nerves of an enormous 
number of people, especially women, 
have been reduced to a supersensitive 
condition by the constant reminder of 
air raids, and a loud report is now a 
physical strain which causes both pain 
and actual illness.” 
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can save money by including a renewal of 
ir own subscription at these very special low 

stmas rates. Gift subscriptions may be 
ther new or renewal. 


One subscription $1.00 
Two subscriptions 1.50 
Three subscriptions 2.00 
Five or more 60c each 


beautiful greeting card printed in colors will 
nounce each of your gift subscriptions, under 
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or Mother—boys and girls in school or best friends regardless 

of age or sex—is PATHFINDER, every week from Wash- 
ington the world’s news center. It is both useful and entertaining 
—practical but not dull—most generous yet pleasantly inexpensive. 
Best of all, when you give PATHFINDER you share with your 
friends much more than your own enjoyment of PATHFINDER 
itself. Week after week you add to their enjoyment and knowl- 
edge of all the stirring, laughable, pitiable, historic events and 
outstanding personalities that make the great world drama so 
complex and so difficult to understand without PATHFINDER. 
Those to whom you give PATHFINDER for Christmas are 
bound to regard its arrival each week with grateful appreciation 
and virtually as a reunion of good friends. 


Ge ideal Christmas gift for Grandfather, Grandmother, Dad 
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PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 
I enclose $n... for which send 


PATHFINDER to the persons listed 
to the right. Also send a Christmas 
greeting card telling them they will 
receive it one year as a gift from me- 


LIST GIFT SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES AND ADDRESSES HERE 














Write below your name as it should appear on card 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Two and One 


When a fertilized egg splits in two, 
as occasionally happens, it produces 
identical twins. If its cleavage is 
begun but not completed, it produces 
what embryologists call symmetrical 
double monsters. Siamese twins are a 
simple example of incomplete division. 
Irina and Galina, born in the Soviet 
Union last year, were more complex. 

Below their two chests, Irina and 
Galina had a single, female body. From 
their common trunk grew two heads, 
two necks and two pairs of arms. Each 
had a heart and a backbone. 

Six weeks after their birth, Irina 
and Galina were moved to the All 
Union Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine at Moscow. Last summer, Pro- 
fessor A. D. Sperensky reported that 
when he pricked one side of their 
body with a pin, only the head on that 
side would cry. Moreover, the heads 
slept separately. Their behavior, Pro- 
fessor Sperensky decided, was striking 
proof for the theory that sleep is more 
of a nervous than a muscular phe- 
nomenon. 

Last week, after having lived one 
year and 22 days, Irina and Galina 
were dead from pneumonia. Constant 
scientific observations and motion pic- 
tures taken of their waking, eating and 
sleeping moments had made them the 
most completely recorded double sym- 
metrical monsters in medical litera- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, Irina and Galina were 
not the most remarkable of their kind. 
Giovanni and Giacomo, born at Lo- 
cano, Italy, in 1877, were not only 
the male counterpart of Irina and 
Galina, but lived to maturity. As 
probably would have happened to 
Irina and Galina, they failed to solve 
an important problem. Each con- 
trolled a different leg, so that they 
never learned how to walk. 

————— 


Cancer Survey 

In the United States, cancer kills 
135,000 persons a year. Next to heart 
disease, it is the greatest single cause 
of death. Of every three dollars 
spent for cancer research, one is 
spent by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, with $700,000 yearly to use for 
its own research and to give to other 
laboratories. Since its establishment 
as a central agency a year ago, the 
Institute has also kept its eyes on 
all cancer research. 

Last week, in Public Health Re- 
ports, the Institute published its first 
survey of what is known and what 
needs to be learned about cancer. 
The survey was the work of five pri- 
vate research scientists, chosen by 
the Institute and assisted by its re- 
search director, Dr. Carl Voegtlin. 
Some of its conclusions were these: 

e Cancer is not known to be direct- 


ly transmissible from one human being 
to another. A susceptibility to de- 
velop some types of cancer, however, 
can be inherited; and there is con- 
siderable ground for the belief that 
heredity is a strong factor in all 
types of cancer. 

@ Whatever the agents whichcause 
cancer, they are not necessary to 
sustain cancerous growth. Once can- 
cer has started, Dr. Voegtlin empha- 
sized, its continuance is apparently 
automatic. 

@ No type of body cell has been 
proved immune to cancer. The dis- 
ease may attack anywhere—in the 
bones as well as in soft tissues. 

® No matter where they develop, 
all cancers have the same character- 
istic—they« are composed of wildly 
multiplying body cells. Normal cells 
split and multiply only when new 


U. 8S. Public Health Service Photo 
Voegtlin Aided Five Other Researchers 


cells are needed to replace old ones 
or to enlarge the body in the usual 
process of growth. Cancer cells mul- 
tiply needlessly and endlessly. 

@ Possibly, it is necessary to have 
an inherently weak cell structure, 
then an agent such as a body chem- 
ical acting on the structure, to devel- 
op cancer cells. 

e No scientist has ever seen the 
transformation of a normal cell into 
a cancer cell. Apparently, the proc- 
ess is as abrupt as it is mysterious. In 
the process, however, may lie the an- 
swer to why and how cancer devel- 
ops, and the transformation needs 
much more investigation than is be- 
ing attempted. 

e The agents which cause cancer 
may be many, but it is also possible 
that they have one thing in common. 
Of the several score chemicals that 
have been found to produce cancer 
artificially, many repress the growth 
of normal cells. Investigation of all 
known cancer-causing agents should 
be made to see whether they share 
the quality of stunting growth. 


Pathfinde: 


Should it be found that they do, ther: 
would be a basis for a logical ex- 
planation of cancer: that it resulis 
from inhibition of normal grow!t! 
and that the body’s reply to such 
inhibition is the swift and disorder- 
ly multiplication of cells. 


10,000 Nights 


Professor Nathaniel Kleitman of tl), 
University of Chicago has been study- 
ing sleep for 15 years. Last summe,, 
he spent a month in the darkness «| 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., proving that nor- 
mal sleep is primarily a habit, and th: 
its chief purpose seems to be to pre- 
vent and not to relieve exhaustion. 
Last week, with data gathered from 
10,000 nights of sleep by human sub 
jects, Dr. Kleitman was willing to 
vouch for the further following faci; 
about nightly rest: 

@ It is easier to go to sleep in the 
moderate temperatures of spring ani 
fall than in winter or summer. 

@ The layman’s idea that sleep is 
best before midnight is wrong, but it 
is true that the first one or two hours 
of slumber are generally the soundes!. 
Changes in position, which take wu) 
from two to six minutes of the nigh! 
occur more frequently during the sec 
ond half of the sleeping hours. 

e Again contrary to popular no- 
tion, dreaming probably accompanies 
deep rather than light sleep. 

e Naps in the daytime do not inter- 
fere with the capacity for sleep ai 
night. The use of an alarm clock, 
however, generally cuts about half an 
hour from sleeping time. This is no 
great loss, since most persons sleep 
too much anyway. 

e The popular notion that a per- 
son is in -top mental and physical 
form after a good night’s sleep is 
untrue. Human efficiency is greates! 
“in the middle of the waking hours, 
usually mid-afternoon.” Actually, effi- 
ciency is greater at bedtime than a! 
waking. 


Lie-Detector Out 


When there is only a single wit- 
ness to a crime, lawyers and judges 
have no infallible way of deciding 
whether he is telling the truth or 
not. Last week, the only accepted 
method of lie-detection in such cases 
was no longer available as a court 
weapon. 

Ancients noted that when most 
men lie, they cast their eyes down 
and in general do not behave nor- 
mally. The Chinese found that lying 
sets up a stress which represses the 
flow of saliva in the mouth. Com- 
monly, Chinese suspected of crime 
were given rice to chew while they 
answered questions; if it was dry 
when they spat it out, they were 
judged to have been lying. 

Psychologist William Marston, then 
of Harvard University, decided more 

———___.~» 
FISTULA—LARGE FREE BOOK 


Tells how many have been helped by 
mild treatment. Write McCleary Clinic, 
5282 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad. 
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than 20 years ago that “no normal 
person can lie without effort—with- 
out increasing the strength of the 
heartbeat.” He used a sphygmo- 
manometer, an arm attachment for 
testing blood pressure, to detect lies 
experimentally. Dr. Leonard Keeler 
of Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton, Ill, gained wide prominence 
four years ago with his polygraph, 
an apparatus which measures chang- 
es in heartbeat and breath which 
sometimes accompany lies. In 1936, 
the late Father George Summers of 
Fordham University in New York 
demonstrated a psychogalvanometer, 
which measures electrical changes in 
the body during emotional stress. 

All types of lie-detectors were used 
widely after 1934 in gaining confes- 
sions from criminals. Last April, the 
lie-detector found its way into the 
courts for the first time; in New 
York, a holdup suspect was acquitted 
on the basis of favorable evidence 
and of a psychogalvanometer test 
which indicated his innocence. Last 
week, however, the lie-detector was 
out of the courts again. 

At Albany, Vincent Forte, convict- 
ed murderer, asked a new verdict 
from the New York State Court of 
\ppeals, on the grounds that he had 
not been allowed to take a lie-detect- 
or test to prove his innocence. Judge 
lohn F. O’Brien read the Court opin- 
ion that there was no “general sci- 
entific recognition that the _ path- 
ometer possesses efficacy,” or that 
it would “operate with success on per- 
sons of varying emotional stability.” 

Forte’s appeal was denied, and the 
day of the lie-detector in court was 
over. It seemed probable, however, 
that the lie-detector would still be 
used to wring confessions from crim- 
inals. Dr. Keeler, who estimates his 
own device to be 85 per cent accu- 
rate, has obtained confessions in 
three out of every four cases where 
his polygraph indicated guilt. 

ET aa ae 
Briefs 


q@ Experimenting with dieting rats 
convinced Dr. Theodore Rosebury of 
Columbia University, N. Y., that hard 
food, not soft, is the cause of dental 
decay. In studying Eskimo case his- 
tories, he told a New York dental 

ieeting last week, he found further 
evidence: tooth decay began to both- 
er Eskimos when they began to eat 
white man’s food—pilot bread, ship’s 
biscuit and hard tack. 


@ The 700-man Committee. of 
Physicians, composed of leading med- 
ical men who declared last year that 
the health of the people is the direct 
oncern of the government,” passed 
judgment on the American Medical 
\ssociation’s partial approval of the 
proposed $8,500,000 ,000 Federal 
health plan. Discussing things not 
approved by the A. M. A., the Com- 
mittee said: “Compulsory health in- 
Surance is enjoined, tax-supported 
aid is not mentioned . . . There is no 
attempt to treat comprehensively 
the problem of the middle class.” 


a 


TODAY...«This snapshot proves 
how true my Dad spoke. For here 
I am, 84 now, and puffing on the 
old pipe filled with Union Leader. 
Yes, sir! Dad was right! The 
mellowness and mildness of Union 
Leader make it a life-time pal for 
any man. Union Leader is like an 
old friend —the longer it’s with you 


the better you like it.” —Thomas 
H. Taylor, Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 


o 


IN 1884.. .“This picture is out 
of the family album, which is fittin’ 
in connection with Union Leader. 
Because it was my old Dad who 


told me, when Union Leader was. 


introduced at the turn of the cen- 
tury, ‘Son, come what may, you'll 
never find a finer tobacco than 
Union Leader all your life through:” 





ALWAYS...UNION LEADER has 
won the lasting friendship of smokers 
through its flavor, mellowness and 
mildness. Flavor that comes from 
rich hill-grown Kentucky Burley. 
Mellowness nurtured by long aging 
in oaken casks. Mildness which re- 
sults from a special “‘bite-removing” 
process. No wonder smokers call Union 


Leader the friendliest of smokes! 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Ine. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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EDITORIAL 





The Right Spirit 

OR the next two years—perhaps 

even for longer than that—the 
whole American economic system will 
be subjected to close inspection. The 
inspectors, representing both the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the 
Federal government, will be the 12 
men making up the Temporary Nation- 
al Economic Committee. Their task 
will be to find out what has made the 
nation’s business click in the pasf, 
what has made it grow sick, and what 
is likely to put it solidly on its feet 
again. 

The task, obviously, is not an easy 
one. In the last 50 years, the national 
economy has become enormously com- 
plicated. The developing machine, the 
rise of new industries, the disappear- 
ance of old labor outlets, the economic 
effects of political revolutions abroad, 
and such tremendously important 
things as dislocation of world trade 
have all contributed to the situation 
that faces us today. The problem is 
the outgrowth of countless factors, and 
nobody can hope to solve it with a 
flash-in-the-pan theory, with a loud 
demagogic shout, or with cocksure po- 
litical dogma. The plain fact is that 
there are no positive answers. 


Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it is reassuring to know that the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
intends to carry out its task scientifi- 
cally, or at least in the scientific spirit. 
Senator O’Mahoney, the committee 
chairman, has set the tone in the open- 
ing’ proceedings. In his own words, 
the investigation may become dull but 
it will be very important. It will be 
no political sideshow. 


And this is exactly as it should be. 
The right spirit for guiding the sort of 
inquiry now under way, the right 
spirit for trying to find answers to a 
problem that involves many unseen 
forces, is the scientific spirit. The 
structure of American economy, its 
danger spots and its strong points, 
cannot be properly evaluated unless it 
is studied objectively by those who 
would rehabilitate or reform it. Mo- 
nopoly, the concentration of wealth 
in a few hands, giant industries that 
may be likened to hidden govern- 
ments within the government itself, 
are not the sole factors to be consid- 
ered. There are deeper questions: 


What is monopoly? What causes it? 
When is it good and when bad? What 
conditions in life and society lead to 
concentration of wealth and power? 
And how, specifically, can the national 









economy receive new vigor to spread 
its benefits more evenly through all 
classes? 

It can be argued, of course, that 
questions of this sort can multiply 
themselves by the thousands and that 
they can thus pull the 12-man O’Ma- 
honey committee into a swamp of wild 
and half-metaphysical conjecture. In 
many respects, this is a valid argu- 
ment and the committee should bear it 
in mind, choosing only such sub- 
jects as fall properly within the pur- 
view of the inquiry. The danger to 
be guarded against is the danger of 
making excursions into fields that do 
nothing but stimulate endless argu- 
ment. The basic questions are plain 
enough, If thought is concentrated on 
them exclusively, there will be little 
likelihood that the search for solu- 
tion will end in confusion. 

It may be that the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee will never 
find the right answers, but it should 
have the close attention of all Amer- 
icans nonetheless. The point is this: 
if the committee holds to objectivity 
in its hearings, its work should yield 
information of profound importance 
to all of us. For with the information 
at hand, it can be hoped that America 
will have a better working knowledge 
of the system it has reared, and a bet- 
ter working chance to strengthen that 
system where it now so seriously 
wavers, 


gq 
Pollyanna Abroad 


IKE a moderately bright ray of 

sunshine through the gathering 
gloom, there came last week what 
weary newspapermen described as a 
message of tempered Christmas cheer. 
The fairly happy message was deliver- 
ed by Joseph P. Kennedy, the U. S. 
ambassador to Great Britain. With a 
tentative smile, Mr. Kennedy told the 
Plymouth Chamber of Commerce that 
history is but a series of intervals be- 
tween crises and that “it might be a 
good idea to look at the intervals for 
a change.” 

Then, in warning against magnify- 
ing the world’s ills, he suggested this 
little analogy: 

“If I meet a half dozen people be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock and they all tell 
me I look sick, the chances are that by 
7 o’clock I am sick. That is the way 
it is with some of our problems.” 


Conversely, if Mr. Kennedy should 
feel sick and if he should meet a half 
dozen people between 5 and 6 o’clock 






Pathfinder 


who all tell him that he looks well, 
the chances are that by 7 o’clock he 
will still be sick. There’s nothing 
startlingly original about this reverse 
statement of Mr. Kennedy’s proposi- 
tion, but it helps to make a point, and 
the point is this: 

It’s nice to look at intervals but it’s 
still nicer not to ignore realities. As 
Mr. Kennedy says, things are not too 
bad. However, things are not tov 
good, either. It adds up to the fact 
that Pollyanna was never our favorite 
literary character. As it is, there i: 
altogether too much good cheer in th: 
world and it is all being spooned ou| 
to the wrong people. 

What is needed is a little more snap- 
pishness, a little more readiness t 
snar] at the none-too-amiable demands 
of a few cheerless European dictators 
Perhaps, then, the intervals may be 
a little longer and the crises a litt 
further apart. 





q 
Jimmy and Johnny 


I’ll never fear for hunger, 

I'll never fear from thirst, 

I’ve one son with Du Pont 

And another one with Hearst. 
i> THE bright, musical comed\ 

lampoon of the Roosevelt Admin 

istration called “I’d Rather Be Right,” 
no song was greeted more heartily, 
than this neat summation of the status 
of two of the President’s sons, Frank 
lin and Elliott. Since the show wa 
written, a third Roosevelt son, John, 
went to work in a Boston department 
store and a fourth, James, was em- 
ployed by Samuel Goldwyn, of movie 
and world renown. 

Too many critics and too many 
philosophers haye already spent too 
much time conjecturing on (1) wheth- 
er James was entitled, in the light o! 
his experience, to receive a_high- 
salaried movie job, and (2) whethe: 
John, starting at $18 a week, will not 
eventually be happier than James, re 
portedly receiving something in th 
neighborhood of $50,000 a year. 


Not to devote too much time to the 
discussion, our contributions towards 
answers are these: (1) we don’t know: 
(2) not necessarily. 

Having presumably satisfied neither 
the critics of the young Roosevelt job- 
holders nor those who believe in 
starting as close to the bottom as pos- 
sible, we withdraw from the specula- 
tion without having really entered it. 
However, we would like to see a sec- 
ond verse to the little song a few para- 
graphs up. Perhaps something like 
this would do, something to be sung 
by the ever gay President of the Unit- 
ed States: 

If these are not sufficient 
I’m still not out of names. 


For John is now with Filene’s 
And in Hollywood I’ve James. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





FRIEND of ours tells us that he 
went into a drugstore the other 
at the counter 


jnorning and sat down 
ext to a taxi driver who was just 


finishing his breakfast. The fellow 
was grumbling about something to the 
soda fountain clerk, and by eavesdrop- 
ping diligently, our friend caught this 
fragment: 
“There were two guys in the cab, 
ee? This one guy says, ‘Driver, how 
uch will my share of the fare be if 
ou let me off at the next corner?’ I 
iy, ‘Well, the fare is 20 cents and then 
t's 10 cents extra for every stop along 
he way.’ He thinks that over a min- 
te. ‘Driver,’ he says, ‘I tell you what 
ou do. When you get to the corner, 
ion’t stop. Just- drive slow and [ll 
ump out.’ ” 


* * * 


Y PEAKING of Washington cab driv- 
ers, it is notorious that the hardest 
ork and slimmest pickings they have 
me during the annual D. A. R. con- 
ention. A driver told us that after 
ne of these conventions the capital 
cabs staged a sort of American revo- 
lution and got the right to charge a 
lime extra for every passenger over 
two. Even with the added dime, Dis- 
ict of Columbia fares are among the 
cheapest in the country. It is possi- 
ble to ride three miles in Zone One 
for 20 cents. The drivers would like 
see the zone system changed, but 
don’t suppose they ever will because 
nost Congressmen live in Zone Two 
(30 cents). 

There are nearly 5,000 cabs in Wash- 
ington, about one to every 100 per- 
sons. Robert J. Casey of the Chicago 
Daily News once figured out that if 
Chicago had as many cabs propor- 
tionately it would have 30,000 and they 
vould have to be stacked on top of 
each other, 100 deep. Casey also be- 

ves that most capital ns: Hoe ee are 

ther ex-secretaries of Congressmen- 
eject, or Republicans who are waiting 
iround for Hoover to be re-elected. 
(Washington is a place from which 
people do not go home. The city 
varms with descendants of President 
.\rthur’s cabinet members). 
Whoever they are, we have a feel- 
g that Washington cab drivers are 
most remarkable in the world. 
lany is the conversation we have had 
ith them on the subject of the Munich 
pact. There is a fellow with a stand 

n lower Pennsylvania avenue, who is 

1 expert on Greek ceramics. Once 
ve got into a cab and noticed that the 
iriver was leering back over his shoul- 
der at us. He explained he had put 
is neck out of joint when he leaned 
Under his di- 
ection and the sympathetic eye of 
passersby we twisted his head for 
him, but when we left he was still 
‘ooking a bit askew. 

Any driver who owns a fleet of three 


or four cars can start a cab associa- 


- 





tion. At last count there were about 
5 of these, but they spawn and die 
rapidly. 
TH the removal of a few broken 
beer bottles from its banks, the 
stagnant old Chesapeake and Ohio 
cana] saw work begin last week on a 
National Park Service project to turn 
the canal into a park. Once the pet 
project of George Washington, who 
proposed it to the Virginia Assembly 
as early as 1754, and who saw in it a 
trade route to connect the Ohio River 
and Chesapeake Bay and make the 
capital a thriving inland port, the canal 
is today a crumbling ditch for canoes 
and fishing scows. It still furnishes 
water for the operation of Georgetown 
flour and paper mills, 
When the canal was dedicated with 


ground-breaking ceremonies on July | 
4, 1828, President John Quincy Adams 


twice snagged his spade on a root. 
Throughout its active life (1830 to 
1923) the canal was dogged by bad 
luck and floods and was eventually 
outstripped by railroads. It took 25 
years and $11,000,000 to build and was 
originally financed by a lottery whose 
managers included Benjamin Harrison 
and Patrick Henry. In its flush years, 


the early 1870s, it floated 900,000 tons 


of coal a year. 


Now it will be turned into a park | 


20 miles long, running from Washing- 
ton to Seneca, Md. The towpath will 
become a hikers’ trail, the water will 
be stocked with game fish, and the 
banks will blossom with canoe docks. 
The old locks will be reopened. 

The canal complete, the National 
Capital Planning Commission will turn 
its energies toward a plan for building 
up down-at-the-heel east Washington. 
West Washington is already. over- 
populated and over-monumented. The 
Commission hopes to start a Drang 
nach Osten which will end in a great 
new stadium and sports center, as the 
terminus of East Capitol Street. 


* . * 


UR quiet, rather scholarly life was 

brightened last week by a chance 
encounter in the Library of Congress 
with a man whom we shall call Mr. 
Groot. We were sitting there quietly 
reading a Report on the Decline of the 
Agricultura] Population of Great Brit- 
ain when Mr. Groot sat down opposite 
us and began reading Anna Karenina. 
He had read about four pages when 
he suddenly leaned over, plucked our 
sleeve, and handed us a visiting card, 
saying earnestly: 

“Lady, I’m in an awful hurry. I 
have to catch a train at 10 o’clock to 
see a man about the patents to my new 
invention, an invention that will revo- 
lutionize the milk-powder industry. 
I’ve never seen you before. But before 
I go, I want to tell you, if you ever 
come to Philadelphia, here’s the ad- 
dress of a swell Finnish bath.” 
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Original POEMS — SONGS 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


| WESTMORE MUSIC CORP., Dept. 36-F, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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WOODSTOCK Bunce 


Winner... Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-55 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Salary Survey 


To statistical organizations, few 
facts about the American wage-earner 
are unknown. Such organizations can 
tell the average salary, how it is spent, 
where it is spent. Not generally 
known, however, is the matter of when 
it is spent, but even this is being esti- 
mated through such nation-wide sur- 
veys as that completed last week by 
the Ross Federal Research Bureau. 
Among the survey’s findings were 
these: 

® More than half of all wage-earn- 
ers spend their salary by the day after 
pay day. 

e Only four-tenths of one per cent 
have as much as 90 per cent of the pay 
check left the day after pay day; only 
27.5 per cent have as much as 10 per 
cent left. 

® Most popular pay day is Friday. 
Most popular spending day of the week 
is also Friday; Thursday is next; Sat- 
urday, which used to be second, is 
third. 

Inquiring also into the hopes of 
wage-earners, Ross researchers learn- 
ed that 34.5 per cent expected a raise 
next year, 6.1 per cent expected a pay 
cut, and 34 per cent expected nothing. 


Insurance Picture 


Yearly the most concise, detailed 
picture of America’s 25-billion-dollar 
life insurance business is sketched by 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents. Last week, after 500 insurance 
executives had assembled at their 32nd 
annual convention in New York City, 
these outstanding reports were on 
record: 

@ Though the 12 billion dollars 
worth of new insurance sold in the 
U, S. this year was about three billion 
dollars under the 1937 figure, it raised 
the value of all outstanding policies to 
the highest point in history—$110,300,- 
000,000. This represents an average 
coverage of $1,725 on 64 million lives. 
Lumping policy holders and potential 
beneficiaries together, according to the 
Association’s figures, 100 million of 
America’s 130 million citizens are cov- 
ered by life insurance. Life insurance 
in force in this country, it was said, 
represents 64 per cent of the world’s 
total. 

® The greatest enemy of life insur- 
ance men—death—continues to grow 
weaker. Dr. Harold M. Frost of New 
England Mutual told the convention 
that 1938 mortality figures indicated a 
drop of 73,000 in American deaths un- 
der those of last year. But for this 
trend, he pointed out, increased popu- 
lation would have brought death to 
12,000 more in 1938 than in 1937. 
Therefore, he estimated, the actual 
saving of human lives was 85,000. 

® Like other businessmen, insur- 
ance executives are nervous about gov- 
ernment regulation. Ethelbert Lowe 


of Home Life championed state as op- 
posed to Federal regulation of insur- 
ance companies, and declared that all 
regulation should be general in charac- 
ter because “legislative enactments... 
cannot be made to fit the changing 
investment situation.” Frank Julian, 
the Association’s president, went even 
further. Pointing to social security 
laws and pension schemes as “indicat- 
ing, whether we like it or not, a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which we have conducted our busi- 
nesses,” he warned that “such a tend- 
ency ... leads not only toward regu- 
lation, but toward operation of the 
vital elements of business by the gov- 
ernment.” 
sn tide cecaceiealiatee tt Rtas 


4-H Congress 


Since it was launched under private 
auspices in 1899 and put under spon- 
sorship of the Extension Service of 


Pathfinder 


county and local club contests—wer: 
enroute home after attending the 171), 
annual Congress in Chicago. There 
they had shown their carefully groon 

ed barnyard aristocrats; participate: 
in meat and crop contests; exhibite 
their cooking, canning and wardroh: 

making abilities. 

Chief object of all this display w: 
to determine the national champio: 
in the various fields of 4-H Club e: 
deavor. Before the 8-day Congre; 
was over, four girls and four bo, 
were chosen as national health cha: 
pions, together with the Corn Prince, 
the champion stock-raiser, the cha: 
pion canner and the champion foou- 
preparer, among others. In additi: 
to prize money for the winners, «| 
most all the delegates increased thei: 
bank accounts by selling their prod 
ucts. For his cattle, sheep and swin 
for example, the champion stock-rais- 
er received $3,642. 

Among the 4-H delegates, howeve: 
none was more outstanding than 14 
year-old Irene Brown of Aledo, Ill. | 
competition with the best the adult 
stock-breeders could offer, her 21- 
month-old Aberdeen Angus steer, 


Internationa! 


Four Boys and Four Girls Were Chosen as the Healthiest in America 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 


1914, the 4-H Club movement has flow-. 


ered into the largest voluntary rural 
youth organization in the world. To- 
day, 70,306 local clubs operating in 
the United States and the territories 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico have a 
total membership of 1,235,000. Last 
year, the total market value of their 
products was $25,000,000. 

Purpose of the clubs—whose motto 
is “to make the best better”’—is to 
teach rural youth, both boys and girls, 
the technique of agriculture and 
homemaking, in addition to better 
citizenship. To this end, each mem- 
ber is required to carry on one or 
more of 47 practical projects outlined 
by the state extension services—such 
as raising livestock, poultry and crops, 
making clothes, or preparing food ac- 
cording to specified recipes. 

Biggest and most exciting 4-H Club 
event is its annual Congress. Last 
week, approximately 1,500 Club dele- 
gates—chiefly prize winners in state, 


“Mercer,” was chosen as the grani 
champion of the International Live- 
stock Exposition, in conjunction wilh 
which the 4-H Congress was held 
The first girl in the 39-year history ol 
the exposition to exhibit its outstand- 
ing animal, Irene sold her 1,130-poun: 
prize-winner for $3,785. The buye' 
was the Firestone Tire and Rubbe' 
Company of Akron, O. 

The 4-H Clubs—so-called becaus: 
the members pledge to serve with 
head, heart, hands and health—are ° 
result of the broadening of the Agri- 
culture Department’s Extension Serv- 
ice program for farm youth. Open 
to any rural boy or girl between 1) 
and 21, the clubs have a local adull 
leader but the members elect officers 
from among themselves. No dues are 


+ As shown in the picture, this year’s girl winner 
of the 4-H health contest are (left to right): Barbar: 
Beebe of Logan, Iowa; Jeffie Poland of Pryebure, 
Louisiana; Ruth Mason of Statesville, N. and 
Louise Johnson of Calera, Alabama. The boy ‘winners 


Hawley of Brock, Nebraska; and Britte Phillips of 
Cordele, Georgia. 
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required, the clubs being supported 
by Federal, state and local funds. Last 
vear, between 10 and 11 million dol- 
lars was spent for their organization 
and conduct. 

With the success of the 4-H move- 
ment in the United States, similar or- 
ganizations have sprung up in other 
countries. Finland has 50,000 young 
farmers working under 4-H-like prin- 
ciples, Canada 35,000 and Latvia 24,- 
(00. In addition, clubs have been es- 
tablished or are being organized in 
England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Wales, South Africa, Cuba, Holland, 
France and Czecho-Slovakia. 

ee 


Briefs 


q Reflecting a suspicion in con- 
servative quarters that New Dealers 
may be planning to turn the Admin- 
istration’s defense program into a re- 
covery spending drive, a special com- 

ittee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 

erce declared last fortnight that any 

‘till further increase in expenditures 
for armament should be justified by 
need for improved national defense, 
ind not by any claim of merit in ‘pump 
priming.’ ” 


q In line with earlier forecasts, the 
Department of Agriculture’s latest re- 
port on farm cash income estimates 
igriculture’s 1938 slice of national in- 
come at $7,625,000,000. This would be 
11 per cent under 1937’s $8,600,000,000. 


@ For the first time last week, an 
index to commodity prices all over the 
world was available to industry, agri- 

ulture and finance. A _ product of 
collaboration between the General 
Motors Corporation and Cornell Uni- 
versity of Ithaca, N. Y., the index was 
based on 40 basic products of 10 na- 
tions. Each week, prevailing prices 
will be reported to the university by 
G. M, agencies in the 10 nations, and 
will be correlated into a single price 
chart. 


@ American wheaf prices moved 
sharply up but then sagged again last 
‘eek upon word that the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation had 
ontracted to sell to British millers 
2() million bushels of this country’s 

(-million-bushel wheat surplus. The 
SCC will purchase the grain at pre- 

iling American prices and resell it 

a lower figure as yet undisclosed. 


@ Dr, Arthur E. Morgan, deposed 
airman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, last week told a congressional 
investigating committee that the TVA 
as about $9,500,000 “in the red” and 
‘hat flood control had been neglected 
favor of power production. It was 
iis fifth appearance before the com- 
ittee, 


@ American business can look for- 

ard to two bright years in 1939 and 
1940, Roger Babson, famous economic 
rophet, declared last week. Although 
e expected high prices for commodi- 
lies, real estate and securities in those 
ears, he warned that his optimism did 
not apply to any long-range period, 
because “the nation as a whole may 
be making no headway.” 





SCHOOLS 


Parental “Liberals” 


A fear often expressed in pedagogi- 
cal circles is that large numbers of 
parents are opposed to the current 
trend toward “progressive” education 
in the public schools of the nation. 
Last week, however, after publication 
of the results of a survey on the sub- 
ject, educators had reason to believe 
that the fear was largely groundless. 

The survey was conducted by Dr. 
Paul R. Mort and Dr. Francis G, Cor- 
nell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Prof. Norman H, Hin- 
ton of Dartmouth College. To parents, 
teachers and school] administrators in 
Pennsylvania, they sent a list of 100 
statements on educational problems. 
The “yes” or “no” answers of: those 
surveyed indicated a liberal education- 
al attitude. 

Major discovery of the survey—be- 
lieved to represent a fair cross-section 
of American opinion in general—was 
that 64 per cent of the parents were 
“liberal” as against 76 per cent of the 
teachers and 79 per cent of the admin- 
istrators. Particularly heartening to 
educators was the fact that 87 per cent 
of the parents approved of experimen- 
tation in teaching practices. In addi- 
lion, a majority of the parents agreed: 
(1) that errors of the American gov- 
ernment in foreign affairs and the 
workings of Communism in Soviet Rus- 
sia should be explained; (2) that so- 
cial studies should include such things 
as slum clearance and crime preven- 
tion; and (3) that students should be 
free to study and discuss all the facts 
on controversial issues. 

————_>-—>-o—_ 


Briefs 


@ Harvard University is’ planning 
to offer 20 scholarships of $500 each 
to “qualified refugee students of any 
creed from Germany.” The scholar- 
ships will be subject to two condi- 
tions: (1) they will go only to upper- 
classmen or graduate students, and 
(2) they will go only to those also 
receiving $500 apiece for living ex- 
penses from American students. 








g@ A school building in Boston, Mass., 
was so infested with mice and rats 
that students had to take their own 
cats to classes for protection, indig- 
nant parents told the city school com- 
mittee last week. The committee prom- 
ised a new school. 


@ Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism, awarder of the 
famous Pulitzer prizes, will begin next 
year to make from two to five annual 
awards to publishers, editors or writ- 
ers “who shall advance sympathetic 
understanding among the peoples of 
South, Central and North America.” 
To be known as the Maria Moors Cabot 
prizes in memory of the wife of the 
donor, Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot of Boston, 
Mass., the awards will consist of a 
bronze plaque and $1,000 in cash. 
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WARNING 
TO CRANKS 





* If you want to stay 
cranky, look out for 
Star Single-edge Blades! 
They’re so keen, they’re 60 
gentle with a tender skin 
that if you’re not careful, 
you'll be smiling all over... 
4 Star Blades cost only 10¢. 
Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BLADES 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 





ASTHMA 


Dont Gasp for Breath 


(ipsathces, 


Sold on Money Back 
Guarantee! 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower Seattie, Wash. 









EARN EXTRA MONEY al Hor 
F lie 


a21 You Can Increase Your Inceme 
mm quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
mien GUDDlies you with work and furnishes all 
mem materials. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. 


Wentworth PictoriaiCo.Ltd.DEPT.290,Hamiiton,Ont. 
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PRESENTING 
Anthony Eden 


T 41, tall Anthony Eden, with his 

sharply etched features, neat mus- 
tache and well tailored clothes, is 
probably the handsomest man in Brit- 
An aristocrat born and 
bred, he is also an aesthete and athlete. 
Away from public duties, he reads the 
French classics and modern poetry, 
collects Cezanne paintings, attends 
Greta Garbo movies, and plays hard 
tennis and golf. 

This week, Eden, a member of Par- 
liament, was on his first visit to the 
United States. His chief purpose was 
to address the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York City. In 
addition, however, he looked forward 
to seeing President Roosevelt and 
studying some of the workings of the 
New Deal. 

From Eden’s viewpoint, England 
needs a “New Deal,” particularly in 
foreign policy. Last February, he was 
forced out of the Cabinet as Foreign 
Secretary because he refused to ne- 
gotiate with Mussolini and insisted 
Britain “stand firm” against the dic- 
tators. In international affairs, he 
sees more or less eye-to-eye with 
U. S. Secretary of State Hull. 

Until Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain tossed him overboard as a sop 
to the dictators, Eden had been the 
“boy wonder” of British politics and 
diplomacy. In 1923, at 26, he defeated 
his Socialist aunt for a seat in the 
House of Commons, and has been re- 
elected ever since. For three years 
after he was 29, he was parliamentary 
private secretary to the then Foreign 
Secretary Austen Chamberlain, half- 
brother of the present Prime Min- 
ister. Eden, Sir Austen once said, is 
“a first-rate second-rater who may 
someday be a big man.” 

At 34, Eden began his skyrocket 
rise in diplomatic circles. Made 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, he devoted himself to the 
League of Nations, preaching an ideal- 
istic program of “peace through in- 
ternational cooperation.” His fervor 
caused a French delegate at Geneva 
to dub him “that terrible young man 
who wants peace.” An able diplomat, 
Eden particularly distinguished him- 
self in 1934 by proposing a plan lead- 
ing to a settlement of the ominous dis- 
pute between Yugoslavia and Hungary 
over the assassination of Yugoslavia’s 
King Alexander. The next year 
he made a spectacular peace tour of 
European capitals. As the first active 
British diplomat to invade Soviet Rus- 
sia, he bettered Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions by sensationally proposing a 
toast to Lenin, spark-plug of the Com- 
munist revolution. 

Impressed by his work abroad and 
his popularity at home, the Conserva- 
tive party gave him the specially 
created office of Minister for League 
of Nations Affairs and took him into 
the Cabinet. During the Italo-Ethiopi- 























International 


Eden: “Boy Wonder” of British Politics 


an war, Eden attracted world attention 
by whipping the League into condemn- 
ing Italy as an aggressor. For this, he 
won the bitter hatred of Mussolini, 
who labeled him “public enemy No, 1.” 


1EN Samuel Hoare, British For- 

eign Secretary, joined with Pierre 
Laval of France in presenting the 
peace plan which would have sliced 
up Ethiopia for Mussolini in 1935, 
Eden made his anger known but, like 
the rest of the British Cabinet, ap- 
proved the terms. The upsurge of pub- 
lic indignation against the “deal” forc- 
ed Hoare to resign and swept Eden 
into the vacated office. Thus, at 38, 
Eden became Britain’s youngest For- 
eign Secretary in almost a century. As 
such, he dropped his seeming idealism 
for Chamberlain “realism” by follow- 
ing policies designed to appease the 
dictators and ease European tension. 
Not until he was convinced that more 
“appeasement” would be dangerous to 
British interests, did he break with 
Chamberlain, 

Before he entered politics, Eden 
passed through the conventional up- 
bringing of an aristocratic English 
youth. Born the fourth of five chil- 
dren, June 12, 1897, he was sent to 
Eton by his father—a baronet who 
was both a hard-riding country squire 
and a noted water color painter. Dur- 
ing the war, Anthony became the 
youngest adjutant and brigade-major 
in the British army and was decorated 
for valor. Entering Oxford after the 
war, he was graduated in three years 
with first-class honors from the school 
of Oriental Languages, and once amaz- 
ed the Aga Khan by addressing him in 
Persian. On the eve of his first elec- 
tion to Parliament, he married Bea- 
trice Beckett, daughter of a banker. 
Their two sons are named after two 
of Eden’s brothers killed in the war. 

Americans who see Eden this week 
will see more than a remarkably able 
Englishman—they will see a display 
of sartorial elegance. Known in 
Europe as the best-dressed Briton, the 
former Foreign Secretary, who may 
yet attain higher political office, has a 
black Homburg hat named after him, 
Besides that, he sometimes affects the 
ultimate in nattiness—by wearing a 
handkerchief up his sleeve, , 
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After an interview with Rabbi Lev 
M. Franklin of Detroit, Mich., HENR\ 
FORD, motor magnate, issued a state 
ment denying “any sympathy on m: 
part with Nazism” and declaring tha| 
Jewish refugees from Germany “woul; 
constitute a real asset to our country.” 
Three days later, Father CHARLES FE. 
COUGHLIN, Michigan “radio priest,” 
branded the statement “totally inac- 
curate” and cited HARRY BENNETT, 
Ford personnel manager, as authorit, 
for claims that Ford believed that 
whatever anti-Semitism existed in th: 
Reich was ,due “not to the German 
government, but to war-mongers aii 
international bankers.” Bennett at 
first backed the Coughlin view, then 
switched around and called the origi- 
nal Ford statement “absolutely «a 
curate.” 





*. 7 * 


When advertising of the Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., appeare«| 
without the usual slogan “The LIND- 
BERGH Line,” the company called 
it “a routine change.” But the Kansas 
City Star declared: “It is known that 
the reason for the dropping of the 
Lindbergh identity is mounting com 
plaints against the heroic Atlantic flier 
of 1927 because of his decision to liv 
in Germany.” 

Burning brush on his estate near 
Dover, Republican Governor-elect 
LEVERETT P. SALTONSTALL of 
Massachusetts suddenly found his 
clothes afire. After futile attempts to 
beat out the flames, he jumped feet 
first into a deep snow bank and emersg- 
ed unharmed. 

As a throng milled around the 
Emmanuel Church in Boston, Mass.. 
SALLY POPE CLARK, sister-in-law of 
JOHN A. ROOSEVELT, the President's 
youngest son, became the bride of 
George X. McClanahan of New York 
City. The bride, who had poor suc 
cess as a night club singer, declared 
that her career in the limelight was 
over and done with, “I shall never sing 
again,” she said. “Not even as a hobby.” 

The Federal Communications Com 
mission announced it would take no 
punitive action against the Columbia 
Broadcasting System or member sta- 
tions which last October carried the 
drama “War of the Worlds” which 
ORSON WELLES, young American 
playwright, adapted from an old stor) 
by H. G. WELLS, British author. The 
play, which told of an “attack” on the 
world by gruesome “Martians,” scared 
hundreds of American radio listeners 
into near hysterics. 

Riding in a hunt near Melton Mow 
bray, Eng., Prince HENRY, DUKE OF 
GLOUCESTER, fell when his horse 
slipped. Hospitalized, he was found 
to have a broken collar bone. It was 
his 12th horseback accident, 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Aid for the Oppressed 


Hollywood was refugee-conscious 
last week. Aroused by treatment of 
Jews in Germany, a half-dozen groups 
in the otherwise politically-placid 
movie colony had started plans to raise 
money for the oppressed. 

Most important group was the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
iors of America, the Will Hays organi- 
zation, whose top executives were con- 
sidering a plan for a nation-wide bene- 
fit campaign. Under it, member thea- 
ters would donate one day’s box-office 
receipts to a refugee fund; in Texas, 
137 members of the Interstate Theater 
Circuit had already done so. 

Planning to work in connection with 
the Hays organization were heads of 
studio art and publicity departments. 
fhey formed the Motion Picture Art 
Fund for the Relief of German Refu- 
gees, expecting to raise money through 
a nation-wide raffle of more than 100 
works by leading modern painters, 
sculptors and illustrators, many of 

hom have already pledged help. 

Still another group was preparing a 
benefit revue to be entitled “Talent in 
Exile,” dramatizing the enrichment of 
democracies by gifted refugees from 
lotalitarian regimes. 

Even more far-reaching effects were 
being sought last week by a petition 
which went the rounds in search of 
movie autographs. The petition asked 
for an economic embargo against Ger- 
many. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Little Orphan Annie (Paramount): 
This represents a very poor effort to 
capitalize on the popularity of the 





“Orphan Annie” comic strip. Ann 
Gillis might be a good Annie if she 


had a decent story or proper direction, 
but she hasn’t. Even a brief 57 min- 
utes is too much time to devote to 
this bore. 

Next Time I Marry (RKO): Lucille 
Ball, of the “Annabel” series, is com- 
ing into her own as a comedienne. Be- 
cause of her clowning with James Elli- 
son on a cross-country trailer trip, 
this “B” comedy is one of the funni- 
est in a long time. Lots of credit 
also goes to Garson Kanin, the direc- 
tor, and to an author named John 
Twist. Lucille is an heiress and Elli- 
son is a husband heading toward a 
‘eno divorce. They get on the same 
trailer. They fall in love. And that’s 
all. 

Say It in French (Paramount): In 
moving pictures, French actresses are 
seldom permitted to appear without 
some indication of their nationality. 

Olympe Bradna’s second starring 
picture was entitled “Say It in 
French.” A strained attempt at whim- 
sical comedy, it is only mildly amus- 
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Ingernational 


Olympe: No Flair for Screwball Comedy 


ing. Olympe, of course, is a little 
French girl. She marries Ray Milland, 
a golf champion, and returns to Amer- 
ica with him only to find his family 
all prepared to marry him off to a rich 
heiress (Irene Hervey). Because it’s 
for financial reasons, both the heiress 
and Milland pretend to carry the mar- 
riage off, while Olympe masquerades 
as a lady’s maid. Though pretty and 
appealing, Olympe has little flair for 
screwball comedy, and neither has 
Milland. 


ee 


Flickers 


q Attacked by anti-Nazi papers and 
snubbed by studio executives, Lehi 
Riefenstahl, German movie personal- 
ity often rumored to be Hitler’s chief 
romantic interest (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 19), had left Hollywood last week 
without the inside observation she had 
expected to obtain. 


gG Alexander Korda, England’s out- 
standing producer, has just arrived in 
the United States with tentative plans 
to resume part-time picture-making in 
Hollywood. His last American movie 
was “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy,” produced in 1927 


@ Hollywood complained a 
weeks back about overtime 
under the new wage-hour law. 
time work, said producers, was una- 
voidable in movie-making. Last week, 
Paramount had finished its first pic- 
ture under the law. Not a single min- 
ute of overtime was used. 


few 
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COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 


into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 


yu cough, 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The “‘Meist-Threat” Method ef Cough Relief 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO. 23 
Gardens 
Pictorial Review 
Clip this offer and mail 
with remittance to 


McCall’s Magazine 5 00 
PATHFINDER ? 7 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


Better Homes & 
Value $4.00—A Saving of $2.00 









Many 1939 Appointments Expected 


$1260 to $2100 First Year 


MEN-—--WOMEN 
Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. 


FRANKLIN INST., , Dept. G172, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: Rush to me, without charge, 32 
book with list of U. S. Government big paid penttons. 


Advise me also regarding salaries, hours, work, 
#& etc. Tell me how to qualify for a position. 
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Cosmetics Law 


To beautify themselves, Americans 
last year spent 384 million dollars. 
Most of this money was spent by 
women, generally without any idea of 
what they were actually getting. 

Because 384 million dollars is a 
great deal of money to spend blindly 
on cosmetics, the United States Con- 
gress last June amended the 1906 Food 
and Drug Act in order, among other 
things, to protect buyers from injuri- 
ous or wasteful products in interstate 
commerce. How the, amended law 
would work, how women might expect 
it to help their beauty, health and 
budgets, was told last fortnight in 
Consumers’ Guide, Department of 
Agriculture publication. 

The law, the Guide pointed out, al- 
ready operates in an effort to protect 
women from “adulterated” cosmetics; 
beginning next June, it will protect 
them from “misbranded” cosmetics. 

In broad terms, the law describes as 
“adulterated” and illegal all cosmetics 
containing substances likely to be in- 
jurious to health. The “misbranded” 
classification, which becomes legally 
effective next June, will apply against 
cosmetics: (1) if they have false or 
misleading labels; (2)if their packages 
do not give manufacturer’s name and 
business address, name of packer or 
distributor, and the weight, measure 
or numerical count of contents; (3) if 
required information is not promi- 
nently placed on the label in easily- 
understood terms; (4) if the container 
looks as though it held more than it 
actually does. 


Alice Marble, Singer 


In the quiet atmosphere of the Sert 
Room in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel last week, a strong, bronzed 
young woman warbled ballads for the 
entertainment of wealthy patrons seat- 
ed on old-rose leather chairs. 

Unlike Eve Symington, whose recent 
retirement left the Sert Room job open 
for the first time in years, the new en- 
tertainer was not a society girl. She 
was a tennis player named Alice 
Marble, who had gone to high school 
in California and had twice captured 
the national women’s tennis champion- 
ship (1936 and 1938). Singing was her 
hobby. 

Tawny-haired and bright-eyed, Miss 
Marble was a definite attraction from 
a visual as well as vocal standpoint. 
Her ideas about singing were also 
bound to please Sert Room customers. 
Before her debut last week, she an- 
nounced she would sing neither swing 
nor torch tunes, and would continue 
to study voice with the idea of even- 
tual appearances on the concert stage. 

‘This is the first time Alice Marble 
tried to make a living with her 
voice, although she used to sing in a 
California church choir. How sing- 


International 
Alice Marble Made Voice a Hobby 


ing became her adult hobby makes a 
story. In 1934, while playing in Paris, 
the tall California favorite collapsed 
on the court. She returned to America 
on a stretcher. For a year, she re- 
mained in a sanitarium, always seek- 
ing to learn whether her ailment, sec- 
ondary anemia, could be cured. Her 
physician told her she could never 
play tennis again, but Alice thought 
differently. Only 21 when she was 
stricken, she devoted all her efforts 
to regaining her health. Once out of 
bed, she took long walks, strenuous 
back exercises, and—to strengthen her 
chest muscles—sang almost continual- 
ly. She became so interested that she 
started voice lessons. 

Two years after her Paris collapse, 
she rose to new tennis heights by win- 
ning the national championship at 
Forest Hills, L. I. Although she plays 
an erratic game, 25-year-old Alice 
Marble is a consistent favorite with 
the fans because of her looks, grace 
and good sportsmanship, qualities 
which should stand her in good stead 
in her new profession. 

ee 


Briefs 


@ According to Martin Nelson of the 
60-year-old Keeley Institute of Llinois, 
the drinking wife has become a na- 
tional problem since repeal. The in- 
stitute, where drunkards “take the 
cure,” has found that women alco- 
holics—80 per cent of them married— 
have increased 42 per cent in the last 
five years. 


G Louise Boyd, Arctic explorer, ar- 
rived in New York last week to receive 
the Cullum Medal for 1938. In making 
the presentation, the American Geo- 
graphical Society said she was the 
second woman to receive the medal in 
86 years and “the only woman to 
achieve an outstanding position in 
Arctic exploration.” 


q Now playing a _ grandmother’s 
role in “Whiteoaks,” veteran actress 
Ethel Barrymore has come out in favor 
of old people over young. “Jesus was 
very good in his youth,” she says, “but 
there has been only one Jesus,” 
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‘Pathfinder 
PEN PROJECT— 


(Continued from page 3) 


had been turned out on an assemb!: 
line, the American motorist is una- 
ware of the infinite variety and ric}, 
folklore of the American scene. 

This was the situation to which th: 
Writers’ Project applied itself in 193. 
under the direction on an ex-newsp: 
perman—Henry Alsberg. The only a!! 
America guide-book in existence wa 
an 1893 Baedeker which had been re 
issued practically unchanged up t 
1909. Intended for the European tou: 
ist, it warned its reader against Ame! 
ica’s lack of public lavatories, and cite: 
as the chief U. S. discomforts: “dirt, 
city streets, rough country roads, over- 
heated hotels, and (in many places 
the habit of spitting on floors.” 

GROWTH OF AN IDEA: The ide 
of a national guide-book to replac: 
Baedeker occurred to relief director- 
after the Connecticut Federal Emer 
gency Relief Administration, experi 
menting with a guide to that state, so] 
its edition almost as soon as it was 
printed. When Works Progress Ad- 
ministration was enacted, Alsberg pu! 
a Writers’ Project office in every cits 
of 10,000, and assigned at least on 
reporter to each of America’s 3,000 
counties. Cameramen and mapmak 
ers tramped country roads. Local bot- 
any professors, geologists, government 
officials and amateur historians wer: 
consulted, or wrote to offer their serv- 
ices. The Project’s list of distinguish 
ed unpaid volunteer aides includes 
Charles A, Beard and David S. Muzzey, 
historians; Frank Lloyd Wright, archi 
tect; John Erskine, Van Wyck Brooks 
and Henry Seidel Canby, authors. 

In structure, the Writers’ Project re- 
sembles a big daily newspaper. The 
Washington office is the city editor, the 
State offices are the desk men, and the 
county field workers are the “teg 
men.” Most of the actual writing is 
done in the state office. In Washing 
ton, where government bureaus ani 
the Library of Congress offer unlimit- 
ed checking facilities, every fact is 
verified at least three times. 

The Washington office includes a 
policy editor whose duty it is to 
watch for possible libel and to mak« 
sure that WPA’s socially-conscious 
writers stop at describing slums, in- 
stead of going on to theorizing about 
what has caused the slums. Bursts of 
civic pride also have to be edited. To 
date, the Project has heard from 335 
cities which claim to be the crossroads 
of America. One city ascribed to it- 
self 67 “firsts” and “bests.” Middle- 
western prairie towns have a curious 
fondness for beginning their story: 
“Bottsville, like Rome, was built on 
seven hills .. .” 

Soon after the Writers’ Project was 
set up, material began to roll into 
Washington at the rate of 50,000 words 
a day. Swamped in work, the Wash- 
ington staff found itself unable to offer 
constructive criticism because it had 
no first-hand experience in the tech- 
nique of guide-books. Accordingly, the 
1,160-page, $3 volume, Washington, 
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city and Capital, was batted out in 
the lulls between state guides. A top- 
notch job, crammed with colorful fact 
and anecdote, illustrated with 130 fine 
photographs and maps, and recom- 
mended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. it nevertheless languished un- 
bought on the shelves of the Govern- 
nent Printing Office. For one thing, 
t was too big and bulky. For another, 
nobody knew about it. 

The tie-up of Federal writers and 
private publishers was achieved with 
the Massachusetts guide. In return 
for a promise from the state govern- 
ment to buy a certain number of 
copies, Houghton Mifflin Company of 
Boston undertook the printing, adver- 
tising, and distribution of Massachu- 
selts. Its first printing of 10,000 ex- 
hausted, Massachusetts is now in sec- 
ond edition. 

Today the books pouring out of the 
Writers’ Project cost the Federal gov- 
ernment relatively little outside of ad- 

inistrative expense—about $13,500,- 
00 since the project’s start.t Each 
book has a sponsor pledged to dis- 
pose of a percentage of the first 
edition. Sponsors include Chambers 
of Commerce, state governors, his- 

rical societies, and a group of pro- 
fessional writers headed by Franklin 
P, Adams, newspaper columnist. Pub- 
lishers, well knowing that good guide- 
books sell year after year while best- 
sellers come and go, have snapped at 
the chanee to sell them; and tourist 
agencies, aware that good guide-books 
stimulate wanderlust, have promoted 
them. The Writers’ Project boasts of 
letters such as this one from the Amer- 
ican Book Bindery last December: 

“Dear Sirs: The Viking Press have 
just awarded us a contract for the com- 
plete manufacture of 15 volumes of 
the WPA Guide. We are grateful for 
this much-needed work. It means the 
gainful employment of hundreds of 
workers .. .” 

MEN, BY-PRODUCTS: Project em- 
ployment has varied from 6,000 at the 
tart to 3,000 last January. It is now 
1,900, each writer receiving an aver- 
age WPA salary of $79 to $93 a month. 
lalent among 4,900 people naturally 
varies enormously, and the guides have 
hown the variations. Some of the 
Project’s inexperienced writers have 

rned out hopelessly humdrum ma- 
terial. Some of the Project’s local 
‘uides are little better than Chamber 
of Commerce hand-outs. The bigger 
vuides, however, have a good-humored 
custo and a freshness of approach far 
superior to average journalism. Best 
of the crop, in the opinion of the 
Project itself, is New Orleans, a racy 
130-page account of everything from 
iHuey Long to the gambling joints 
which “are usually open for business 
from dusk to dawn .. .” 

State guides, each averaging around 
000 pages, are cloth-bound and sell for 
about $2.50. All contain information 
on railways, highways, bus and air 
lines, waterways, traffic accommoda- 
+ On last Oct. 31, the Writers’ had cost the 
ederal a@ total of $13,473,182 since 1935, 
or about 11 per cent of the total of 116 millions 
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tions, climate and recreation. An es- 
say section, dealing with the state’s 
history, art, labor, government, flora 
and fauna, follows. Finally comes a 
mile-by-mile description of travel 
routes. 

In performing its task, the Writ- 
ers’ Project reminds Director Alsberg 
of the meat packing industry because 
its by-products have been so important. 
In writing the geographic “where” of 
America, the Project felt the need of 
defining America in terms of the cul- 
tures which have cross-fertilized 
American civilization. Result is a se- 
ries of first-hand ethnic studies: for 
instance, The Hopi (Arizona), Armeni- 
ans in Massachusetts, Italians of New 
York, and one book in Yiddish on the 
immigrant Jew. 

To its own surprise, the Project has 
authored two non-fiction best-sellers: 
Cape Cod Pilot, a “loquacious travel- 
ogue,” and a picture-story of the New 
England hurricane. Viking Press 
thought so well of American Stuff, a 
volume of creative offtime jottings by 
Project writers, that it waived the ne- 
cessity of a sponsor. 

HUMAN JOB: WPA has had a hu- 
man as well as a literary job to do. 
The camaraderie of the Project office 
and the discipline of work have re- 
stored many jobless writers to self- 
confidence and real jobs. On the other 
hand, as the Project itself recognizes, 
the anonymity of the guide-book has 
buried individual talents. It is hard 
for a WPA writer t6 walk into a news- 
paper office with a 600-page book un- 
der his arm and ask for a job on the 
strength of what he says he has writ- 
ten, 

Alsberg hopes to work out some fu- 
ture system whereby credit can be giv- 
en where credit is due. If Congress 
keéps it alive, the Project will concen- 
trate, when the guides are finished, 
on what one official calls the “how 
come” of America: folklore, dialects, 
and local history. 

Whether Congress will keep the 
Project alive depends on business im- 
provement—perhaps, too, on the fer- 
vor with which the Dies Committee 
pushes its chase of the Project’s 
“Reds.” That some WPA writers tend 
to be left of center is no secret. Re- 
lief clients are poor, and poor men in 
general tend to be left of center— 
a fact which, as Bernard Shaw once 
observed, is an excellent argument 
against poverty. For every Hurley or 
Dies who has attacked the American 
Guide Series, there has been a Lewis 
Mumford to defend it. That dis- 
tinguished critic has called the Guide 
“the finest contibution to American 
patriotism in our generation.” 

Whatever its literary worth, the his- 
toric importance of the Writers’ Proj- 
ect is unquestioned. Biggest collective 
research ever attempted, a 20-million- 
word experiment in cooperative writ- 
ing, it brings the “purple mountain 
majesties” and flavor of native Amer- 
ica within the ken of every American. 
Its definition of America’s “where, 
what, how,” will probably be studied 
by historians long after 20th century 
civilization is dead and done with. 
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To Get the Best 
Cough Medicine, 
Mix it at Home 


Saves Good Money, No Cooking. 








This famous recipe is used by millions of 
housewives, because it makes such a depend- 
able, effective remedy for coughs that start 
from colds. It’s so easy to mix—a child 
could do it, 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex, a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its effect on throat and bron- 
chial membranes. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water @ 
few moments, until dissolved. Its ho 
trouble at all, and takes but a moment. No 
cooking needed. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough 
remedy, very effective and quick-acting, and 
you get about four times as much for your 
money, It never spoils, and is very pleasant 
in taste. 

You'll be amazed by the way it takes hold 
of coughs, giving you quick relief. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
and helps clear the air passages. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 














@ We don’t promise a miracle “cold cure,” 


BUT—a good “clearing out” is a wise step in 
fighting colds, and FEEN-A-MINT is a wonder- 
fully pleasant, easy means to that end. FEEN- 
A-MINT tastes good —and you get all its famous 
benefits simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: 
“It seems just like magic!" Try it yourselj! 


FEEN-A-MINT sensors: 


Pace POWoER FREE! 
To Introduce 


this marvelous face powder 
in the United States we will 
give away FREE for a lim- 
ited time, a full size $1 
Box of 


LADY BARBARA 


Airglow 
FACE POWDER 


Bend only 15c in stamps or 
coin to cover postage and 
handling costs and We will send you a full size $1.00 
box of Lady Barbara Airglow Face Powder, the face 
powder with radiant charm, without another penny’s 
cost. Five bewitching shades: Flesh, Natural, 
Rachel, Brunette and Sun Tan. Take Advantage of 
this introduct offer. Be radiant and charming 
with LADY BARBARA AIRGLOW. AP 


JACKSON SALES CO., 68th St., Birmingham, Ala. 











Ease the agonizing pain quickly and 
reduce soreness by immediate use of 


Resinol 


LIVELY PARTIES 


"t let your perty bes flop! ‘Here's fora Good 
Ron eh ves how to make yourself the most popu- 
.. Parties for every 

every month—holidays. Origine 


ta Site 














You can make EXTRA MONEY in ne 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 

ce and no investment is necessary. 


No experien 
Write today for details. 
THFINDER, 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Coin Vanish 


For this trick the performer needs a 
glass of water, a handkerchief and a 
flat glass disc about the size of a half- 
dollar—an old watch crystal will do 
nicely. The crystal, however, must be 
kept concealed. When ready for the 
trick the perform- 
er borrows a half- 
dollar from some 
one in the audi- 
ence. 

Placing the coin 
under the hand- 
kefchief, the per- 
former holds it 
above the glass of 
water as shown in 
the accompanying illustration and asks 
several spectators to feel the coin be- 
neath the handkerchief. As they do 
so, he secretly substitutes the crystal 
for the coin. Then he nonchalantly 
lets one of them hold the handker- 
chief and drop what is believed to be 
the half-dollar into the water. 

But when the handkerchief is re- 
moved it is discovered that the coin 
has vanished. The crystal, being glass 
and transparent, is not noticed at the 
bottom of the glass of water. The per- 
former manages to slip the half-dollar 
into his pocket, producing it later for 
the further bewilderment of the 


spectators. 
eS OO 


Christmas Stocking 

Like grown-ups, children prefer 
games that are appropriate to the sea- 
son. Although “pinning on the don- 
key’s tail” is familiar to most young- 
sters, their forthcoming Christmas 
parties will be more fun if they can 
play this unusual variation of that 
game: 

Paint or draw the picture of a fire- 
place, mantel and all, on a sheet or 
large piece of paper. Tack this to the 
wall and give each child a small stock- 
ing with pin attached. Blindfold the 
players, in turn, and have them try 
to pin their stockings on the mantel. 
As a reward for those who success- 
fully hang their stockings from the 
mantel a small toy may be dropped 
into the stocking before the blindfold 
is removed. 

—- 


Brain Teaser 

All the family will enjoy working 
this problem contributed by G. W. 
Lawrence of Hutchinson, Kansas: 
The combined weight of a family con- 
sisting of father, mother and three 
children is 450 pounds. From young- 
est child to father, the difference in 
the weight of the individual members 
is the same. That is, the difference in 
the weight of the youngest and the 
second child is the same as that be- 
tween the second and oldest child, 
between the oldest child and the 
mother or between the parents, If the 


et as 


father weighs five times as much as 
the youngest child, what is the weight 
of each member of the family? ? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Since the 
figure opposite the “27” must be “45,” 
the old rule was 72 inches or six feet 
long. 

—_—_————_ oe 


Smiles 
Boogy—What causes petrified trees? 
Woogy —That’s easy. The wind 
makes them rock. 
Teacher—Willie, to what class of 
the animal kingdom do I belong? 
Willie—That’s one I can’t figure 
out, teacher. Pa says you’re an old 
hen, and Ma says you’re an old cat. 


O’Jawish—Can’t I air my ideas? 

O’Pinch—If you’d keep the moths out 
of them you wouldn’t have to air 
them so much, 


Mrs. S pecksome—John, dear, you simply 
must stop mumbling in your sleep. 

Specksome—Don’t be so curious. I ab- 
solutely refuse to talk out loud. 


Jackie—Daddy, you just said a lot 
of successful candidates would soon 
be eating political pie. What is po- 
litical pie? 

son, it’s composed of 
applesauce and plums. 


Mrs. Peeb—I spent all my money 
Christmas shopping today. 

Peeb—Fine, now you know how I 
feel six days a week, 

Pometto—Darling, I have but a single 
thought. 

Lulu (coldly)—Yes, anyone can see 
that. 

Bjones (angrily)—Ill show 
who’s running this house. 

Mrs. Bjones (sweetly)—No, 
can’t; it’s the maid’s day off. 


you 


you 


Manzy—Well, as the saying goes, 
what you don’t know won’t hurt you. 

Tuffy—That’s lucky for you. 

Ethel—You know, my hair is just 
full of electricity. 

Frank—Why, of course; it’s connect- 
ed to a dry cell. 


Pathfinder 


Bunchuck—O’Jawish calls 
a human dynamo; 

Dzudi—No wonder; 
has on is charged, 


himself 


everything hx 


Prof—Now, what is the Greek for 
boiled water? 
Frosh—Zoop. 


Pretty Waitress (serving fish)—Are 
you the fried haddock? 
Susceptible Diner—No, lonely sole, 


FASHIONS 





PREFERRED BY FASHION 


9857—What style is Fashion’s favorite for youngsters? 
The bolero-frock, of course, especially when it | 
——— p... a pretty jumper- -and-blouse design like 
this. igned for 4 to 12. A 8, jumper and bolero 

6 yards 54 inch fabric; blouse, 7% yard 


inch. 

4938—Lovely for mornings, and stay-home after 
noons, too, this be-ruffled style with a slenderizing 
front seam and the flattery of a raised waistline 
Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 35, yards 3 
ings fabric. 

3748—Aprons that live up to the sparkle and fu 

of the holiday time are a necessity for the smart 
hostess. These two designs, both from the same 
number, stress ric-rac an ruffles for gay trim. De- 
signed for sma all, medium and large. A small re 
quires 2 yards 36 "inch fabric for each apron. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and oy exactly canoe m4 your Bt 

of ¢t am tees alone is 15¢; book and 
r Washington, 


D. C. 
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AGENTS WANTED (MALE) 


MYSTERY INVENTION, carried in pocket, keeps 

hands, feet, ears, body warm on coldest days. Low 

price, big profits. Kumfy Warmer, Dept. 2324-5, 

icinnati, _oO. 

ARN BIG MONEY SELLING $5.00 electric razors. 

“ _, sample $1. * postpaid. Also other bargains. Dixie 
. Dept. 1523 N. Dearborn, Chi 


ASTROLOGY 


OUR AMULET AND READING free of charge from 
' Prof. Billford, the most famous European astrologer. 
tate name, address, birthdate, sex, married or _ not. 

lose 20 cts. stamps. Billford Publishing, Dept. 


972, Postbox 301, Hague, Holland. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION APPRENTICES—Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—Write immediately enclos- 
g stamp—Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, 

ne County Airport, Dept. Q21, Detroit, Michigan. 


CLOTHING 


EE FAMILY CATALOGUE of Reversible Topcoats, 
Raincoats. Amazing values. Mutual Coat, 487 Broad- 
NYC. 





























ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
}, Portlan Ore. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


RRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational books, 

lightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
t Satisfaction anteed. Cash paid for used 
irses. © lete details and bargain catalog Free. 
end name. Nelson Company, 3541 Manhattan Build- 
g, Chicago. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, ay po s crops, 
favorable climate. Write for dvice, a. 
ture and list of typical bargains. Pspecity state. 

w, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Pa = < 


INSTRUCTION 


EN—WOMEN. Get 1939 U. S. Government Jobs. 
'5-$175 month. Prepare immediately for next 
iinations. List — / Free. Franklin Institute, 
G-13, Roches i. Me 


MEDICAL 

















NO MORE RE RHEUMATISM. Free samples, any sufferer. 


ns Company, 310 East Market, Louisville, Ky. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 





PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two free 


pooks, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘‘When and How to 
an Invention.’ Pully explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechani- 
| principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of 
vention” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
ty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Ad ress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
ys, 52-P, Victor Building, "Washington, D. C. 


- ENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pet- 
ing your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
klet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge 
Clarence A. O’Brien 
"Hyman Berman, Régistered Patent Attorneys, 
A Adams 3 Bidg., Washington, : Oe: G 


vENTIONS 3 COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
atented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En-~ 
t, St. Louis, Mo. 


______PHOTO FINISHING 


MMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
1ranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or two 
1 Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Six- 
reprints only 25¢. One day service. Details 
Mailers Pree on request. American Studios, 200, 
osse, Wis. Rs eR 
NAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your_ roll. 
end 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
em, Wis. 


‘LL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
lored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 


is. 


PRINTS with roll 25¢c. 
gden, Utah. 











16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 


POTTERY FOR SALE _ 

r for new three piece colorful assortment. Catalog 

Mission Pottery, 1320 Mission Road, Los Angeles, 
fornia. 


___SALESMEN WANTED 


YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can make ‘good mo ~~ 
th a Rawleigh Route. We help you get star 
capital or experience needed. Steady work for 

cht man. Write Rawleigh’s, Box L-2-PAT, Free- 
Til. 

OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 

thfinder, Washi n, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


ONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Iding, Chicago. ‘Se ee 
RIGINAL POEMS, Songs wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
6E, Portland. Ore. 








TOBACCO 


1IGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 
_ chewing. four pounds postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 











Ranch, Hazel, Kentucky. 
DR. ELDREDGE’S “at 
APPROVED 50° 
Rectal Jelly 
(2 ter $1) 


THE WONDER WORKER 
cruel 








HOUSEHOLD 


Peanut Butter Cakes 


For all those who are spending 
extra hours in the kitchen these days 
preparing Christmas wares, here is a 
delicious addition to the usual collec- 
tion of holiday sweets. Ingredients 
required for peanut butter cupcakes 
include: two eggs, three cups flour, 
one and a fourth cups milk, one cup 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one-half 
cup peanut butter, four teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, two teaspoons vanilla and 
one-half teaspoon salt. 

Cream together the fat, peanut but- 
ter and sugar. Add the beaten eggs 
and sifted dry ingredients alternately 
with the milk. Finally add the vanilla. 
Bake in greased muffin tins in mod- 
erate oven for 20 minutes. Frost with 
burnt sugar or other frosting and 
decorate with peanuts. 








French Frying 


Deep fat frying is a simple cooking 
process. But to avoid fires, splattered 
hands, burnt products or a smoky 
kitchen, the French fryer should fol- 
low these general rules: 

© Use a heavy flat-bottomed kettle 
with a narrow, deep design for the 
shortening or frying fat. 

@ Be sure the frying kettle is not 
more than two-thirds full of .short- 
ening. 

@ Use a long-handled wire basket 
to lift the food in and out of the 
hot fat. 

e Always test temperature of fat 
before putting in each new batch of 
food to be fried. 

@ Never allow the frying fat to get 
hot enough to smoke. 

® Do not attempt to cook too much 
food at a time. 

e Be sure all food that has been 
washed or soaked is dry before frying. 

@ When food is cooked, remove it 
immediately from hot fat and drain on 
unglazed paper to absorb the excess 
fat. 

e Always strain the frying fat after 
using and cool it quickly before stor- 
ing. 


Week's Hints 


@ Moisture in the air makes a room 
comfortable at a temperature five to 
eight degrees lower than when the 
air is dry. 





@ Cranberry sauce is a colorful and 
tasty topping for baked, sliced ham. 


@ Before cutting icebox cookies or 
cakes, wet the knife and it will cut 
cleanly. 


@ For cleaning tiles in the bath- 
room and kitchen, use a soft cloth 
moistened with kerosene. 


@ The blackening on the brick- 
work around the fireplace can be re- 
moved with any scouring powder with 
only enough water to form a thin 
paste; then rinsing. 


* 


| 
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PAY NOTHING at all for this 












~ treatment, praised by thousands for 
> 25 years. Just mail the couponand 
S iGc to pay ge, packing and 

handling eguiar $1.00 box Dr. 

f Ps Rainey's Y-Tal Tablets and box 

j Sey \ Z Se. Sener Laxative Tab- 

ts w sent to you 
es : and postpaid. If you FREE 
, are In a rundown condition 
} you feel a shortness of teenth, 
j adache and faintness; if 

} skin is pale, your blood w :if 
}/ you suffer indigestion, sour stom- 


ach, constipation and other dis- 
tress after eatin , these are symp- 
toms often ca “py A Anemia. For 
this condition Dr. Rainey’s V-Tal 


7 . Tablets are helpful as a tonic and tend 
M hes to increase the red coloring matter of 
sney the blood. They contain no harmful drugs. 


i COUPON for FREE $1.00 Box == 
RAINEY DRUG CO., INC. Dept. A-288, 
108 W. LAKE ST., CHICA 


Enctosed find 10c to 
J charges, Send me $1 box cover ps raw et tablets ands be ] 
of Dr. aay = gue Tablets. th are to be free without 


or hard pads, No salves or 
it. Beware of imitations. 
for confidential information free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 519-A, State St., ‘Marshall, Michigan 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS” 
Doctors report Pyodin breaks down calcium and ope 
pain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET “‘An Ama 8- 
eovery."" No resuits—Nopay. NELGUR PHAR 
co., Inc., 801 N. B.C. Gidg., CLEVELAND, OnIO 


OLDEN TONI 


The Great Remedy for all chronic conditions, torpid liver, 
all forms of stomach disorders, sluggish bowels, rheuma- 
tism, inactive kidneys. The sure remedy to build up 
children under owt uncertain appetite and general 
under par condition It soon becomes a fixture on the 
family medicine shelf, As all chronic conditions are of 
long standing, the remedy should be used until normal 
health has been fully restored. $1.00 per bottle. 


Your druggist can procare from W. J. GH. MORE, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to mode Method heals many old 
sores ca congestion,varicose veins, 

pote legs poy hon Si or no cost for TRIAL. 

Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK, 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 WN. Dearborn Street, _inn—s — _ 140 Nl. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Wineig 


“B Zee © me OTREATMeENT T mailed 
on Free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
| W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, e, Sidney, Ohio Ohio 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting in 
DANGEROUS OPERATION. Dr. F. B. Carleton, M. D, 
has discovered a medicine with specific remedial action, 
saving many from operation. aw ae = Dang e 




























A. Carleton, 1430 RB. L. Ave., N. W., 


“Too Much Acid?” 


READ OUR OFFER DO THIS 


Joints stiff; muscles sore; rheumatic pains; 

neuritis, neuralgia; stomach ‘sour’; skin 
itchy, nervous; no “pep”’ 
Irritation of the urinary tract? 
For the relief of distressing ailments com- 
monly associated with “Too Much Acid” 
We will give uric acid sufferers who send 
home address and ten 
cents (stamps or coin) one full size 75c. 
bottle (32 doses) of THE WILLIAMS TREAT- 
MENT and booklet with DIET and other 
helpful suggestions. 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 
has been helping others to more comfortable days 


and restful nights. YOU try it! 


No obligation. No C. O. D. Only one bottle given 
same person, family or address. Sold since 1892. 


This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RE-12, East Hampton, Conn, 













































































HIS little miss is one of the more than 

1,300,000 children throughout America 
whose education is being paid for by the 
$101,000,000 of school taxes paid each year 
by the railroads. © 


And school taxes are only part of the tremen- 
dous tax contribution which the railroads 
make to the activities and welfare of local 
communities —such things as police and fire 
protection, public health service, good roads, 
and a long list of other aids to public safety, 
comfort and well-being. 


Because the railroads are tax-paying citizens 
of every community they serve, those 
communities have a mighty important 
reason for wanting railroads to earn a 
living under private 
management. 


CAFETY FIRSI— 


Laced ness lov’ 


v 


Can the railroads do that? Of course 


they can. 


What is needed for the railroads is such com- 
mon-sense treatment as this: Treat the rail- 
roads as a business. Give them reasonable freedom 
to “price” their only product — transportation 
service. Give them greater freedom to adjust 
rates to meet competitive situations; to adjust 
services to the demands of traffic; and to adjust 
expenses to the conditions of their business. And 
give them equality of treatment and opportunity 
— equality with all other forms of transportation 
in matters of regulation, taxation, subsidy and 


the like. 


In the interest of straight-thinking, 
railroad men have prepared a con- 
cise and clear-cut program for a 
public transportation policy. You'll 
find this whole program interesting. 
Send for your copy today. 





